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Literature 
‘¢¢ The Works of Joseph Butler’’ 
Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited by the Right Hon, W. E. 
Gladstone. 2vols. Macmillan & Co. 

A NEw EDITION of Bishop Butler's works was needed, and 
the publishers have taken advantage of the demand to bring 
out these admirably printed volumes. What do we owe, in 
this edition, to the labors of the editor? In the first place, 
Mr. Gladstone hastacilitated our study of the “ Analogy ” and 
the “Sermons,” by breaking them up into sectional divisions, 
each with its descriptive heading. ‘This may be considered 
as taking the place of an analysis such as has been con- 
structed by Gresley (if our memory is not at fault), and by 
Malcom in his edition of the “ Analogy.” An analysis of 
this sort, appended to the “ Analogy,” should not be thought 
t> be superseded by sectional headings, and would be use- 
ful. A valuable part of Mr. Gladstone’s work is found in 
the indexes that he has supplied. Those who are most 
familiar with Bishop Butler’s writings will most fully under- 
stand the importance of these indexes, and the difficulty in- 
volved intheir construction. As for the editor's notes, they 
are unimportant, What in these days we need in the way 
of a commentary upon Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” is an adjustment 


of his argument to an intellectual world that is conditioned . 


by the theory of evolution, and to the sentiment of agnosti- 
cism. The Lord Bishop of Durham addressed his treatise 
and his sermons to the acute and polished deists who made 
up the social circle of Queen Caroline. Therefore it must 
be borne in mind that Butler assumes deism. 

While in their details the observations of the “ Analogy” 
have not yet been superseded, the main line of its arguments 
does not connect itself with the religious reasonings of the 
present day. It is not probable that the men to whom But- 
ler addressed himself would have been so intellectually in- 
sincere as to declare that no amount of evidence would cause 
them to believe ir a miracle. This position we ascribe to 
sentiment rather than to ratiocination, and we are sure that 
it is a transitory phase of feeling. There is, however, a more 
serious difficulty about Butler’s argument, and it does not 
arise, either, from a theory of evolution of the cosmos, nor 
from a feeling of agnosticism. It was long ago the complaint 
that Butler removed difficulties from Revelation only to load 
them upon Nature. We venture to opine that just here the 
editor might have given some useful annotations, both with 
reference to the nature of pain and other evils (as we are 
accustomed to deem them), and with reference to a correct 
psychology. Fault has been found with Butler's style; that 
it is dry, that the author inquires rather than declares, and 
that he never could have read much, because his writings 
are bare of literary allusions. In reply to the last charge 
we would remark that any student of Aristotle’s works will 
recognize in Bishop Butler’s writings thorough familiarity 
with the thought and diction of the “‘ Master of those who 
know.” Butler's dialectic and his literary style resemble 
those of Aristotle. The noble dignity of his writings is a 
heavy rebuke to the vulgarity and frivolity that characterize 
an overwhelming majority of the literary products of the 
present day, The conciseness of his style is the conciseness 
of the Stagyrite, and his method of reasoning, like his Greek 
master’s, is decidedly inductive and scientific. It is for this 
reason that he has been blamed for groping and for arriving 
at so few positive results. It is true that Butler was not a 
seer like Plato; he was rather an enquirer like Aristotle. 

_ Those of Butler's sermons that survived the jelly and jam 
pots of a notable housewife, furnish a distinct and rich con- 
tribution to religious philosophy. The reader will remember 


the generous appreciation of their depth and solidity ex. 
pressed by the late Matthew Arnold. To the vulgar frivolity 
of a Philistine age, Mr. Arnold holds up for pattern and‘re- 
buke the dignified and noble seriousness of Butler's thought. 

It is certainly instructive to compare Bishop Butler's precise 
and concise way of stating a religious opinion with the man- 
ner of most of the book-makers of the day. His Sermons on 
Human Nature have been criticised for appealing overmuch 
to fear as a religious motive. Perhaps, at this place, would 
have been useful a note explaining Bishop Butler’s idea of 
religious fear. It is related of him “that, in his last solemn 
moments, when the veil of the flesh was even now parting 
asunder, and the everlasting sanctuary opening before his. 
eyes, he ‘ expressed it as an awful thing to appear before the 
Moral Governor of the world.’” Doubtless, this was not 
servile fear. There are three degrees of religious fear. 

First, the fear of a revengeful God; second, the fear of self- 
degradation ; and third, the fear of grieving a loving God, 

The reader of Butler’s works will decide which was the feel. 

ing of that greatest of the Prince Bishops of Durham when 
he came to die. Of his personality there is little that can be 

said with certainty. Though born in Dissent, the son of a 
small shopkeeper, Joseph Butler became one of the greatest 
dignitaries in the Church and in the kingdom of England, 

He never married, and it does not appear that he had in- 

timate friends. Perhaps in the coming volume of essays, 
which Mr. Gladstone promises that he will promptly publish, 

and to which we conjecture that these two volumes serve as 
a preface rather than anything else, new information about 

Butler and a new illumination of his system of thought will 
be given. We hope that when that volume does appear, its 

nature will be such as to prove that our complaint of the 

tenuity of Mr. Gladstone’s editorial labors has been some- 
what premature. 





‘* The British Barbarians "’ 
By Grant Allen. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

Ir Is HARD to find exactly the right adjective for Mr. 
Grant Allen. The critical value of the expletive with a dash 
in it has not been established, and yet some expression 
which strikes down through rhetoric into theology and takes 
hold of the roots of things is absolutely called for. If there 
were some way of ignoring the Hill Top for two or three col- 
umns—if we could only find a few costly words which would 
each lead its little company of subscribers away and take 
it from the ranks of those who are supposed to be stand- 
ing in line waiting for Mr. Allen’s books, it would be some 
compensation to those who have read ‘‘ The British Barbar- 
ians,” but hardly worth while. Though standing for a time 
in a certain reflected glory or glare from his critics, Mr. Allen, 
in no sense an artist, has but the incidental importance bor- 
rowed from his sins, A writer who cannot make immorality 
interesting, who arrays the most unmanageable passion in his 
own favor, makes Satan himself his advertising-agent, and 
then fails to hold the attention in telling how to steal another 
man’s wife, pays a tribute to his own insignificance too satis- 
fying to need a feebler one from without. 

In this latest monograph on matrimony, with nibbles at 
philosophy and bits of dialogue and jerks of narrative, it is 
possible to be seriously informed by an author of repute that 
the institution of wedlock is “taboo”; and elopement with 
another man’s wife is duly brought forth, enunciated and 
placed in the system of the world’s thought as the great 
means of marriage reform. Social prejudices and organized 
stupidities, in the old world at least, may have almost prohib- 
ited the more perfect love; but these are flexible phases, ad- 
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mitting of creative and optimistic treatment. 
tion may prevail that romantic ignorance supplies the only 
favorable atmosphere for the Inspired Accident to whom we 
plight our troth; and the stanchest defender of marriage 


could do it no greater honor than by acknowledging as many 
of the evils of matrimony and their penalties as the British 


The supersti- 


Barbarians could desire. But an author of repute attacking 
the caricature of marriage as if it were marriage itself cer- 
tainly affords the most striking instance, either of miraculous 
dulness, or of the most heinous form of advertising that 
paper-mills and publishers have yet attained. We acmit that 
we thought it was advertising—until we had read the book. 
After the first fifty pages there are few of Mr. Allen's dearest 
friends who would try to defend him by claiming that he could 
be 4 literary sharp. The writing of a tale which has for its 
sole philosophy the doctrine that if a man does not escape 
his sins, he must surely escape the penalties, which moves on 
to its dramatic climax through tears and kisses and sermons 
and bullets to the serious proposal of elopement as a means 
of purifying society, requires a more capable lack of humor 
than we would have thought even the author of ** The 
Woman Who Did” could command. 

But one cannot quite ignore Mr. Allen, his taking himself 
so seriously, his picturesque attitude toward his own work, 
his prinking in prefaces, his letting the public in to look and 
laugh as it passes by. We cannot help dropping in and ig- 
noring him out loud. He begins:—* This is a Hill Top 
Novel. I dedicate it to all who have heart enough, brain 
enough, and soul enough to understand it.” Said T heophi- 
lus, when he read this touching tribute, “ That means me.’ 
But as he read on, chapter after chapter, he remarked that, 
if Mr. Allen could have known how very much he understood 
it, he would perhaps not have dedicated it to him at all. “It 
was disrespectful, " said he, “ not to limit the dedication both 
ways.” But Theophilusis a reviewer. It is this air of literary 
pertness which Mr. Allen assumes toward all. condemnation 
as Philistine prejudice, which makes it necessary to say that 
it is not in the importance of his sins that the trouble lies, 
but in that his sins have no importance. He is not an 
artist. While there is no impure suggestion in his little 
romance of adultery, there is nothing he can do quite bad 
énough to enhance his art, or to make amends for the false 
hope of eyil with which alone he ensnares the innocent and 
unsuspectin sinner to his page, His superiority to the 
proprieties is platitudinous, his wickedness is cant. The 
woman in the story is tempted more horiiiletically than a 
minister would dare to preach, and his very devil is a prig; 
and while, of course, if a story must preach, alittle sinfulness 
helps, yet a devil who feels obliged to tell why he does wrong 
isa coward and a bore. 

And when at last, laid low by the husband's shot, he goes 
back in blue flame and perfume to the twenty-fifth century— 
well, it is five hundred years off. It is almost impossible to 
end this sketch without telling how the heroine, when the 
climax of the argument is reached, rises to the occasion with 
the words, “If you had not kissed me—I might never have 
seen things as I do.” And while a kiss, though a highly 
concentrated and convincing form of proof, will hardly be 
found comprehensive enough to bring the matter home 
to thirty editions of readers, it at least’Will serve as the 
only illustration we can afford of that consummate art 
through which Mr. Allen uses the same piece of literary 
furniture (like an adjustable chair) as logic, theology and ro- 
mance. 

. Gaunt against the western Shite the Hill Top looms in 
the gold that comes before the night. We have heard its 
falsetto thunders prophesy from afar. We have listened at 
its feet. Enough. We can only hope, while the great stars 
glide over us, that when the morning comes Mr. Grant 


Allen, having slowly mounted his Hill Top before the world, 
sappeared forever down the other side. 


will have di 
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Slatin’s *‘ Fire and Sword {n the Sudan”’ 
A ‘Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the pote,  189- 
1895. By Rudolph C. Slatin, tasha. New York: Edward 

IN THE GREAT sea of humanity there seem to be peroonell 
wherein human passions in the mass boil and seethe and 
from time to time overflow in mighty currents. There are 
gulf streams in history as inthe ocean. Mid-Asia has again 
and again sent out hordes of men like unto the warm, dark- 
blue streams of water that force cheir way from the tropics 
to the poles, At the roots of the Nile lies a land that has 
been a centre of fanaticism duiing all the ages. Josephus 
tells us of a Mahdi who led a mighty mob up through kgypt 
in defiance of Roman government and armies, the vanguard 
reaching Jerusalem, only to be scattered by Roman disci. 
pline, just before Paul's arrival trom Ephesus. When, 
in the middle ages, Islam reached the central African 
valleys and plateaus, to transform black savages into com- 
paratively well-dressed, clean, dignified and semi civilized 
men, the tendency to fanaticism was regulated rather than 
suppressed, Were the story of this region a familiar one to 
us, we should doubtless know of many more Mahdis than the 
one who in our own time wiped out a growing civilization 
and gave back to brutal barbarism a region half as large as 
the United States. ‘The story of the Mahdi we know well 
through the British and Egyptian military operations, the 
narrative of Gordon and, more recently, through the pitiful 
stories of the captives who escaped from his camps and.pris- 
ons into Christendom. ‘Two of the men who returned to 
tell their harrowing tale have codperated handsomely with 


‘Slatin Pasha, their late brother in chains, to produce this 


fascinating volume. Father Joseph Ohrwalder, who writes 
from Suakim, furnishes the introductory note. Having been 
for ten years a captive, this late priest of the Austrian Mis- 
sion Station is happy over the return of his former comrade 
from a living grave. Major F. R. Wingate, who has himself 
published a book on “ Mahdism and the Egy ptian Sudan,” 
has translated the manuscript of the work into English. 
Thus the testimony of this latest writer is confirmed by eye- 
witnesses who hope to see the once happy and prosperous 
Sudan restored to civilization. 

It was in July 1878, when serving as lieutenant in the 
Crown Prince Rudoiph’s regiment, the 19th Foot, on the 
Bosnian frontier, that the Austrian officer Slatin received a 
Jetter from Gen. Gordon, inviting him to enter the service of 
the Egyptian government in the Sudan, under his direction. 
Slatin had already made a journey to Khartum, remaining a 
little while at Delen, where a station of the Austrian Roman 
Catholic Mission had lately been established. In the midst 
of further explorations, he was compelled to leave the coun- 
try on account of an ‘Arab uprising against the oppressive 
taxes levied by the government. He returned to Khartum 
the second time on 15 Jan. 1879, and Gordon appointed him 
Financial Inspector. This was no easy position, especially 
as he found that the property of the Sudan officials was ex- 
empted from taxation. These “corruptionists,” furthermore, 
connived at, and enjoyed revenue fiom, the sale of young 
women. Unable to make any headway while the govern- 
ment was so rotten, Slatin accepted another position, and did 
all he could to assist Gordon in the herculean work of re- 
form. His new duties were chiefly executive and military, and 
among his first successes was a campaign against Sultan 
Harun. He was afterwards appointed Governor General of 
Darfur, By this time the Mahdi was rising into power, prop- 
agating the ideas of his diviné mission and nominating his 
Khalifas or successors. The revolt quickly spread in the 
southern part of Darfur, and the Austrian Pasha found his 
influence virtually paralyzed. The city of El Obeid in Kor- 
dofan fell into the hands of the Mahdists, after a siege in 
which no element of horror seems to have been lacking. 
Rising ghey on the surging tides of fanaticism, the Mahdi 
was enabled to get the reputation of working many go se 
When Slatin found that his efforts to stem the tide of 
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Mahdism in Darfur were unavailing, and that his officers and 
men ascribed their defeats to the fact that their leader was a 
Caristian, he at once decided to adopt nominally the Mo- 
hammedan religion. When Hicks Pasha, so iil-famed in 
England and so famous in Africa, was defeated and lost his 
life, the belief in the Mahdi’s divinity increased like the 
waters of the Nile when swollen by Abyssinian rains. The 
story of his successes and triumphal entry into El-Obeid 1s 
told with striking simplicity and graphic detail. 

Besieged by the Mahdist's army, Slatin resorted to strata- 
em to gain time; then, reviewing the situation and know- 
ng that the relief expedition had been annihilated, he sur- 
rendered, In his captivity, having escaped the tortures to 
which so many of his men were subjected, he heard of the 
fallof Khartum. A few days later he was treated to the 
sight of the bloody head of Gordon, brought to him in a 
cloth, the glazed blue eyes of the hero being half open. The 
illness and death of the Mahdi followed not long after, and 
one of the many illustrations in the book gives us a picture 
of his tomb, with its domes and minarets. Beside its intense 
historical and personal interest, the narrative is of much value 
to the psychologist who would study, by the comparative 
method, the claims and the character of this Mahdi who 
rofessed to represent God on earth, and the somewhat sim- 
ilar claims of other vicegerents at other epochs and in other 
civilizations. Indeed, here is one of many instances which 
may help the student of the life and character of Christ to 
some strong conclusions, 

Very probably this Mahdi in the Sudan believed himself 
divinely sent to be a deliverer of his people from grinding 
oppression and unrighteousness in high places. He seems to 
have been a devout believer in prayer and in the truths of 
his religion. Apart from his good looks, the winsomeness of 
his personality and his righteous life according to the stand- 
ards of the Koran, much of his power came from his ser- 
mons, exhortations and alleged revelations. Yet, before he 
had tasted the sweets of power for any length of time, he be- 
came licentious as well as cruel, and even before he died his 
power over men had greatly waned Slatin Pasha narrates 
the incidents of the early rule of the Khalifa, or successor, 
and chronicles the events in the various parts of the Sudan, 
and of the Abyssinian campaign. The Mahdists occupied 
the southern provinces, having outposts even beyond Gon- 
dokoro. Amid the dissension and discord and the various 
revolts which broke out, Father Orhwalder and two of the 
sisters were able to make their escape. Slatin became the 
unwilling recipient of the Khalifa’s favors, and, among other 
undesirable honors, was ordered to marry the ruler’s cousin. 
He had the courage to refuse. In his “ miscellaneous re- 
marks” he gives a moving picture of life in the regions now 
terrorized by the regnant barbarism. He tells minutely of 
the natural products, caravan roads, ostrich hunting, trade 

commerce, the slave-market, the industries and the 
awful immorality generally prevalent. Being a master of the 
, both with ear and tongue, he reports some of the 
Khalifa's sermons. It appears that it is as hard for an 
ignorant Arab to say anything fresh and new, when he -be- 
comes a regular preacher, as for an uneducated Christian 
exhorter. 

In due time Slatin Pasha made plans for his escape. He 
was assisted by his friends from without, and after many fail- 
ures finally quitted his hut, never to return. He made 130 
miles in twenty-four hours; when his camels broke down he 
hid in the mountains. After almost incredible dangers he 
reached Assuan, finally got to Cairo, and thence to London. 
A closing chapter discusses the Sudan past and present, and 
the rise, progress and wane of Mahdism. Slatin believes 
that before the onward march of civilizing forces, the whole 
Empire of the Khalifa will soon crumble and collapse, but 

vite mega is, Who will then be master of the Sudan ? 
et twelve years of captivity, this undaunted hero seems 
_ Teady and willing to go back again in the service of England 
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to help recover a region lost only temporarily, as he believes, 


to progressive civilization, One incident that happened on 
his arrival in London seems prophetic. In August, 1895, 
while attending the Geographical Congress in London, he 
was presented by Mr. jJoha Cook, Sr., of the famous tourist 
firm, with his own sword, given to him when he entered the 
Austrian army, and surrendered under force of circumstances 
in December 1883. Mr. Cook had bought the sword from 
a native of luxor on the banks of the Nile, having been 
attracted by the Arabic characters on it, from which his 
friend, Major Wingate, whom he met shortly after, was able 
to decipher the name of Rudolph Slatin. With this happy 
incident closes a fascinating book, which has an excellent 
index, a good map and admirable illustrations, 





England’s Foreign Policy 
The History of the Foren Policy of Great Britain. By Montagu Bure 
rows. G, P, Putnam s Sons, 

RECOGNIZING the fact that “the fieldof English history has 
been of late so vastly enlarged that it has become necessary 
to supply the public with numerous supplementary works 
dealing with its special departments,” the Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford has written this interesting 
work. In it the foreign policy of England is traced from 
the eleventh century to the present time. This policy has 
grown out of England's insular position; it was the logical 
result of physical conditions, not the reflection of the whims 
of ministers and kings. ‘Io prevent an invasion of Eng- 
land, a standing navy was necessary, and the balance of 
power on the Continent must be preserved. It seems to us 
that Prof. Burrows lays far too much stress on the continuity 
of England's policy from 1066 on. For before the advent of 
the Tudors there was little occasion for foreign policy. 
Only when the European states had become consolidated, 
could they have any well-defined relations with other states. 
Thus, dating England's foreign policy from 1485, we find a 
bad break under the Stuarts. In the eighteenth century, 
the Tudor policy was again taken up, but new elements. were 
necessary, since England was now the centre of a vast color 
nial empire. From the eighteenth century on, this fact, 


‘much more than her insular position, has determined what 


policy England should pursue. 

In his clear account of England's policy, our author makes 
free, but more than fully acknowlecged, use of the works of 
Capt. Mahan. Like the American writer, Prof, Burrows is 
a captain in the navy, and we are consequently not surprised 
to find many traces of a professional standpoint. Thus he 
says :—“ If a nation is unwilling fo fight for peace, other na- 
tions which desire to profit at its expense, are sure to com~ 
bine against it.” He praises Capt. Mahan for his ability im 
showing what an important factor in England's growth her 
naval supremacy has been; yet he seemingly deplores the 
publication of the American writer's works, for he says:-—~ 
“ When the plain and irrefutable doctrine of the ‘ Sea- Power’ 
becomes common property, Great Britain will not -be left 
alone to translate it into action.” He fails to recognize that 
war is a relic of barbarism, a disgrace to our. civilization, and 
that its ultimate disappearance in the distant future is clearly 
foreshadowed by arbitration and the introduction of ethics 
into diplomacy. It 1s typical of our author's standpoint that 
Gladstone is not once mentioned, while Palmerston is held 
up for admiration. 

Prof. Burrows takes it for granted. that England’s wi 
has always been the just one, This assumption is legi 
mate, for England's foreign policy has generally been in the 
interests of civilization. The important exception to this 
general statement is the attitude England adopted toward us 
during the Civil War. But in one instance the author's 
tendency to view everything from an ex parte standpoint has 
led him into a stupid line of argument. The “Sm 
War” of 1739 between Spain and Englar.d was caused 
the former country’s efforts to prevent the English from 
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ing with her colonies, the usual policy in the days of mer- 
cantilism. Prof. Burrows would hardly speak of the moral 
justification of Englishmen’s trading with these colonies, and 
of the righteousness of the English cause, if he remembered 
(for an Oxford professor must know it), that at the same 
time Spaniards were absolutely prohibited from trading with 
the English colonies. 

On the whole, the book is accurate, though one serious 
blunder has been noticed in the account of the beginnings of 
the war of the Spanish Succession. The famous act of set- 
tlement was passed by a Tory Parliament in condemnation 
of William 111.’s policy, and at a time when England was 
opposed to interfering in Spanish affairs. Only when Louis 
XIV., in violation of express treaty provisions, recognized the 
son of James II. as King of England, was the war popular. 
Prof. Burrows, however, leads one to infer that this act was 
passed in support of William by the Whigs and Tories, who 
had forgotten party feelings in face of the danger threatened 
by the French monarch's recognition of the Pretender. The 
book is well written, and is very readable, which is a very 
rare thing in modern historiography. To Americans it 
should be of especial value, as it shows how England's atti- 
tude toward us in 1812 was necessitated by the glorious war 
then being waged against Napoleon; and while Prof, Bur- 
rows’s standpoint is usually the English one, his impartial 
tone in speaking of American affairs is one that our histori- 
ans could adopt with advantage. Washington he calls “ one 
of the few great men ofall time,” and the colonists of 1776, he 
says, acted ‘“‘as Englishmen might beexpectedtoact; * * * 
they rose against what they thought to be tyranny, * * * 
and they established a well-balanced Republic—a model for 
others, and a realization of their own political needs.” 





** Sword and Song’’ 
By R. Mounteney-Jephson. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
IT was A Happy idea to set forth the soldier as a singer. 
“Tam Minerva quam Marte,” as Commodore Perry put it 
when founding the Brooklyn Naval Lyceum. Many have 
aspired, no doubt, to chronicle the union of sword and lyre, 


but to Mr. Mounteney-Jephson must be awarded the credit | 


of having done it well. Beginning at the origins of war and 
music —though omitting the sword-song of Lamech in Genesis, 
——he closes with a reference to the Japanese lads of Dai Nip- 
pon, who marched to victory singing songs new and old. His 
final sentence is, “Had a pigtailed Tyrteeus arisen, there 
might have been tougher work for the Mikado’s merry men.” 
He shows that the jilt and the coquette have always been 
among the most successful recruiting sergeants. Many a poet 
crossed in love has rushed to cross sabres with the enemy, or 
used his amatory ditties and tender sonnets as wads for his 
gun. Incidentally we discover, also, that one-eyed heroes 
do not seem to have suffered on account of their deficiency. 
To the eight or more cyclopses he mentions, the author 
might have added Lord Wolseley of England and General 
Yamaji of Japan. He is not over-critical in his readings of 
ancient history, being rather too willing to accept tradition 
when it binds the authorship of certain odes and songs to the 
pencils of famous warriors. 

Although there were poets who held the sword in early 
English days, it is evident that the experience of Englishmen 
in the Low Countries, where they had such splendidly 
dressed Spaniards to fight against, and lived in luxury, to say 
nothing of Dutch and Flemish beauties, prompted them to 
voluminousness in both love and song. Very brightly and 
pleasantly does our author tell the story of Enzland's poetical 
soldiers, nor does he forget to fire a salvo of praise to our 
American soldier-poets, from Captain John Smith down to 

ohn Hay and Miles O'Reilly. He has overlooked Gen. 
fohn A. Dix, who beguiled the weary hours of winter camp 
translating “Dies Ire,” but writes with cosmopolitan 
appreciation of the Red Coats in America, and of our Revolu- 
onary singers. Many of his lines will tickle the cockles of 
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the American heart, and incidentally show how bad for 
literature would be a war between speakers of the same 
language. An index of the heroes of sword and song 
mentioned in the work is added, the names of those who 
were killed or died of wounds received in battle being 
conspicuously frequent. The work is thoroughly interesting. 





** The Gypsy Christ” 
And Other Tales. By Wiliam Sharp. Stone & Kimball, 

In THIS BOOK Mr. Sharp still deals largely in the “ pity 
and terror” of the Aristotelian definition of tragedy, though 
perhaps not so exclusively as he did in the sustained grue- 
someness of his “* Vistas.” The stories are of somewhat un- 
equal excellence, and of very varied setting—ranging from 
London, closely grasped, to Algeria, Venice and a combina- 
tion of Norway and the Romagna. The first story, which 
gives its title to the book, will remind Wagner enthusiasts of 
their Parsifal, at least to the extent that what purports to be 
the true legend of Kundry is given at length, and then fol- 
lowed in its consequences, until it works its strange primeval 
curse amid wild moorland scenery in the England of to- 
day. The fascination which the mysterious Gypsy race has 
cast over many another besides Borrow is used to the full in 
this weird tale. It is possible, however, that Mr. Sharp has 
been able to infuse more consistent strength into his grimly 
realistic study, “ Madge o’ the Pool,” which shows us the 
Thames as Mr. Henry James sees it in a passage that may 
have been in Mr. Sharp’s mind when he wrote the story and 
chose “ A Thames Etching” for its sub-title—‘“ when it is all 
dyed and disfigured with the town and you look from bridge 
to bridge—they seem wonderfully big and dim—over the 
brown, greasy ‘current, the barges and the penny-steamers, 
the black, sordid, heterogeneous shores.” 

It seems to us that the highest level of power among these 
stories is reached in this one, though *“ The Lady in Hosea,” 
which rouses our curiosity by its quaint title, repays us 
amply for investigation by the poignant horror, suggested 
with a masterly simplicity, of its climax, and gives a new 
ending to a situation which has furnished the plot of an in- 
definite number of stories. We may include “The Graven 
Image” under the same general praise as we have given to 
the other tales: and then we shall be obliged to say that the 
remaining three are to some degree disappointing—“A Cow- 
ard” exceptionally so, by its failure to utilize the possibilities 
of a strong and original conception. 





‘¢ The Youth of Parnassus ’’ 

And Other Stories. By Logan Pearsall-Smith: Macmillan & Co. 

AMONG THE TRIALS of authors, not the least considerable is 
‘the difficulty of finding a title that shall be at once significant, 
original and attractive. An instance of those wlio have not suc- 
ceeded in this final problem is Mr, Logan Pearsall-Smith, who 
has handicapped his collection of well-turned Oxford stories by the 
hopelessly enigmatic title ‘‘ The Youth of Parnassus.” It turns out, 
on investigation, that the ambiguous term ‘‘ Youth” designates 
the hero of the first tale,a young American who springs from Parnas- 
sus City, Indiana, and becomes, under the spell of the ancient Uni- 
versity, hopelessly unfitted for a return to his: former environment. 
The whole eight stories deal with Oxford life of the present day, 
and among their merits must be reckoned an absolute fidelity to 
the smallest details of that life. Having seen not a few attempts 
which brought a superior smile to faces of Oxford men, we tested 
this very closely, without catching the author tripping. Itis true, 
he introduces a tree into his college quad, and we believe that 
none exists anywhere; but it is so proverbially difficult to prove a 
universal negative that we may give him the benefit of the doubt. 
Upon this foundation of accuracy, Mr. Pearsall-Smith has raised 
a superstructure of combined grace and strength which does him 
credit. Pathetic and humorous by turns, he seizes with quick in- 
sight several aspects of an interesting phase of life. The effect 
of the gray antiquity of the place upon generous and impression- 
able young minds, the solemnity with which the call to decision 
for life comes after the light-hearted college days, are well re- 
produced, 


“The Sub-Warden” aiid ‘“Buller Intervening” are 
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happy instances of a lighter touch, the latter dealing with the shy 
and timorous way in which matrimony is regarded by those who 
have not yet grown used to the invasion of their monastic quiet 
by the fair sex—of which, in ‘* Idyll,” the author has drawn us a 
particularly bewitching and tantalizing specimen, coming, like the 
“Youth,” from America. 





Some Secrets Revealed 
1. The Secret of Mankind. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 2. 
Demonstration of the Future Life. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

‘* THE SECRET OF Mankind, with Some Singular Hints Gath- 
ered in the Elsewheres, or After-life, from Certain Eminent Per- 
sonages, as also Some Brief Account of the Planet Mercury and 
of its Institutions” (1), is a book of very little worth in itself, but 
its being published anonymously is to be mentioned as a bit of 
refreshing consistency, since, as regards method and subject- 
matter, it has very little hold on reality of any kind. The fact that 
it is one of the signs of a strong tendency in the thought of the 
day, also gives it a peculiar interest to the recorder of events in 
the book-world. Of course, as being such a sign, it has some 
relation to reality, but so has poisonous food to a starving 
creature. Letting the secrets that the book reveals quite alone, 
we venture to say in general, that, whatever else is the meaning 
of spiritualistic visions and of all the forms of ‘* other-world ”’ 
communion, they are sure to grow in their power over people so 
long as the more practical interest in the ‘other world” 1s not 
given more freedom of expression. . ‘* Otherness”’ is a national 
hunger which, if not satisfied in a natural way, will be satisfied in 
an unnatural way. In other words, until certain modern ideas of 
action and codperation and organization among the peoples, bind- 
ing classes more closely together, instead of separating them, ap- 
proach tosome measure of active expression, spiritualism and 
mysticism in their different forms must, as an altogether unwhole- 
some substitute, be a vendible food on the market. Under the 
continued revelations of modern science, society is suffering a 
very severe tension between what it is and what it ought to be, 
and to the resistance that it offers to this strain such books as 
‘* The Secret of Mankind” owe their origin and influence, In- 
deed, these books seem like an offering of inaction and consequent 
‘ morbidness of mind to duty; their authors are en rapport with 

the spirit of science, but only with the spirit. 
In ‘‘A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life” (2), by 
- T, J. Hudson, author of ‘‘ The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
the -ociological meaning of spiritualism, which we have suggested 
above, has almost a direct recognition. Mr. Hudson, it must 
be said, is too anxious to have his loyalty to scientific methods 
and principles recognized; he is, also, apologetic in his advo- 
cacy of certain traditional doctrines of religion; in other words, he 
is too much of an interpre er of current doctrine, and not enough 
of a scientist. But his readers must nevertheless admit that, with 
_ his theory of a double mind—** subjective ” and ‘‘objective,""— 
and with his heroic attack upon those who would explain spirit- 
ualistic phenomena as anything but cases of mental telepathy, he 
comes very close to making a richly suggestive application of 
scientific ideas. Modern thinkers, under stress of science, have 
reduced the ‘‘ innate” or ‘‘ transcendental ” self of German ideal- 
ism to the determined experience of a social self, in which, as an 
underlying point of view, all individual members of society have 
‘ experience, and on whi-h the validity of their experience depends. 
Thus, if we can have any communication at all, we must be said 
to live, all of us, under constraint of a common mind, and what 
but this mind, in which all think, does Mr. Hudson mean by his 
Subjective Mind” ? He,does, of course, apply the later views 
of the.old German idealism much more literally than more scien- 
_ tific thinkers have been disposed to do; he applies it to experi- 
ences vitally interesting only toa few; but, if mathematicians and 
Scientists generally have common thoughts, if different men re- 
Ceive independently the-same revelation of truth, it seems. at 
least not without plausibility that certain people, bound as closely 
‘together by community of life and experience as any scientists, 
‘Should at critical periods of their lives experience ‘* mental tel- 
epathy.”” Mental telepathy is through, not a third, but a social 
self; it is, strictly, not communication, but community of experi- 
ence, Finally, then, so far as Mr. Hudson offers this substitute 
for spiritualism, so far as he helps to emphasize the social or racial 
of human experience—a dependence that increases 
with the vitality of interest among individuals—so far do we think, 
Spite of the serious objections to his work which we have men- 

that he deserves recognition, and even careful attention. 


A Scientific 
by Thomas Fay Hudson. A. 
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‘* Three Great African Chiefs"’ 
By the Rev, Edwin Lloyd, Herper & Bros. 

EVEN MORE THAN do the Boers, the African natives fear En 
glish greed of their soil and rights. During the past year, three 
Bechwana chiefs have been in London hoping to see the Queen. 
They plead that their land may not be confiscated by chartered 
companies, but remain under the Queen. Their names are 
Khama, Sebela and Bathoeng, and their portraits show them to 
be good specimens of the African race. The author describes 
their country and the customs of the Bechwana tribes, which are 
not so very different from those of the ancient Britons; in fact, 
the black men have attained about the same grade of culture, 
The book is enlivened with pretty African fairy-tales and bits 
of folk-lore and tradition. Indirectly, it is a powerful argu- 
ment for foreign missions, for it shows that the first impulse toward 
a life above that of brute man came from Christian teachers. The 
story of the relations between the Africanders and the black men 
is‘one of lights and shadows; but, while the Boers have by no 
means acted as sweetly reasonable Christians, it is even more evi- 
dent that the coming of the white man put an end to the long- 
continued, senseless and purposeless inter-tribal wars, and ma 
the black man fight along the line of progress. After reading 
this story of the white man’s rapacity, we are not much inclined 
to blush for the manner in which we have treated ¢ither the Ne- 
groes or Indians within our borders, bad as that treatment has 
been, Although the three chiefs came to England to plead that 
their land might be their own under the rule of the Queen, that 
they might hunt game in their own country and keep out the En- 
glishman’s brandy and all thieves and murderers, the author inti- 
mates that it is not likely that their wishes will be granted. 





‘¢Great Missionaries of the Church ’’ 

By the Rev. Charles C. Creegan and Josephine A. B. Goodnow. With 

portraits. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

IT WOULD BE hard to settle definitely the question whether 
there is any real decline of missionary spirit and interest among 
Christians. That the treasuries of the missiénary societies are 
low, and that money does not flowin as treasurérs desire, is un- 
doubtedly true;. but of the readiness of youpg men and women to 
go abroad for work in the field, And of the certain existence ofa 
public which calls for missionary literature, therecan be no ques- 
tion. One of many signs is the issu¢,of,this volume of biograph- 
ical sketches of pioneer missionaries.* Dr. Creegan” has long 
been the District Secretary of the American Board, and his volume, 
which should have an index, has ah introduction by the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, who is busy marshalling the Christian Endeavor 
hosts under the missionary and good-cjtizepship bahners. It is 
not an encyclopedia, but a series of rapid and graphic pictures of 
famous servants of Christ, who have wropght in sixteen mission 
lands and represent seven of the denominations which seem nec- 
essary to witness to the excellences of manifold Christian truth. 
A number of these missionaries are still living, some have joined 
the majority. Among the men .whose lives are sketched we no- 
tice Pat eson, Neesima ang Griffith John: “The story of Dr, 
Marcus Whitman and his little band, who, at the suggestion of 
the Rev. Samuel Parker of Ithaca, N.:Y., started out to Oregon 
in the summer of 1835, and was the means of adding three stars 
to the American flag, .is eloquently told. Proper space is devoted 
to the continent which we can call either ‘*dark” or ** bright,” 
according to our faith; for here we have the names of Mackay, 


_ Taylor, Moffat, Hennington and Livingstone. The book, besides 


being loaded with facts, pulses with suggestion well calculated to 
raise a missionary meeting, in the hands of earnest men, to an 
Alpine level of interest and enthusiasm. 





‘‘The Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain"’ 
By Charles Egbert Craddock, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

WHEN THE RAILROADS, the great unifiers of civilization, have 
pierced every far-away region of our great country, and thrust 
their unswerving way through every wilderness, letting in the light 
on dark places, it will be strange to look back upon the existence 
of such a life as Miss Mur-ree depicts so vividly and so truly. It 
is a strange thought even now to the city-dweller, to the cos 
olite which he is—that one day’s journey wili take him, pract 
centuries away from the busy, bustling life of New York, from 
telephones and telegraphs and elevators and electric lights, into 
another world where primitive instincts rule untouched by the de- 
velopment of the ages. This is what Miss Muriree has before 
brought home to us, and she gives us now three more pictures of this 
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thing which would be so hard to realize, except as told for us by 
one who knows the survivals of these inaccessible regions. She 
ean set down their speech, and through it their mental attitude, as 
Mr. Hardy preserves the quaint, vanishing flavor of the old-time 
turns of thought in the minds of his Wessex peasants. She has 
penetrated with a woman's intuition into their unconscious proc- 
esses, and reconstructed them so as to make the dullest reader 
understand that these people, whose horizon is so strangely lim- 
ited, are yet his brothers and sisters in the broad, underlying 
qualities of humanity. In the first and much the longest of these 
tales, she throws a mysterious, almost a supernatural, light on the 
plain flesh-and-blood mountaineers, by placing in the background 
of her picture the weird features of the gigantic face which stands 
Out at times in the shape of the mountain overhanging the valley, 
and insensibly tinges the thoughts of those who dwell within sight 
of it, Her ) Bate se style 1s graphic and instinct with apprecia- 
tion of beautiful and striking features, It is not a perfect style; 
at times it becomes just a shade too pretentious for its purposes, 
and Miss Murfree might have refrained from allowing her char- 
acters ‘‘to gravely gaze."’ But for both exactness of observation 
and picturesqueness of representation, the book is good enough 
to make us lenient to its slight defects. 


London Letter 
- LAST EVENING, between eight and half past, the Royal 
Academicians elected their President, There was a very full at- 
tendance at Burlington House, thirty-three R. A.s being present, 
and two retired members—Mr. W. P. Frith and Mr. W. C. T. 
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The Chair, as is customary on these occasions, was 
by Mr. Calderon, as Keeper of the Academy, and, without 
formality, he at once proposed that Sir John Millais 
should to the Presidency. “The proposal was unani- 
mously accepted; as. 1 mentioned a week or two ago, there was 
no idea in the Academy of any other President. Sir John Millais 
President, his predecessors being Sir Joshuc Reynolds, 
West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
. a Sir Francis Counand mane halapane, The 
election every way a popular one, even the most revolu- 
thonary spirits of art confess that no better man could have been 
@hosen. It only remains to wish Sir John the health and vigor 
his onerous and dignified post. 
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‘A book that is likely to be the most important product of the 
spring publishing season is just now undergoing preparation in 
Mr, Heinemann’s offices. 1 allude to the memoirs and diplomatic 
dispatches of Sir Arthur Paget, which are to be called ** The Pa- 
get Papers,” and will see the light, in two volumes, in the course 
of the next six weeks. From ali | hear, this is likely to be a book 
of very unusual importance. Sir Arthur Paget was one of the 
plenipotentiary envoys at several European courts during the Na- 
prievnic wars; and he is understood to have expressed himself in 
the present work with singular frankness upon the various de- 
velopments of the campaign. Moreover, he was privileged to see 
things from the inside; and the publication of his pay ers will bring 
the first public revelation of many vitaland engrossing facts. The 
two volumes are to be enriched with a large number of portraits 
of conspicuous contemporary personages ; and the general editorial 
supervision has been undertaken by the Right Hon. Sir Augustus 
Paget, G. C. &., the son of the writer of the memoirs, 1 hear 
from various and very diverse quarters that this book is gen- 
erally regarded among publishers as one of the ‘‘ plums’ of the 
coming season. , 

‘* Not altogether, but one by one,” as the Latin grammar used 
to say, the old contributors are dropping away from the staff of 
Mr. Astor's evening journal. 1 hear now that the ingenious ladies 
who have plied the clever traffic of Autolycus are almost all, scat- 
tered to the four corners of Fieet Street, Mrs, Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, at any rate, will no longer tickle the palate of the gour- 
mand with fantastic feasts: she has resigned with her editorial 
friends; and last Saturday, seeking to reinforce a scanty lunch by 
an.imaginary banquet, 1 opened Zhe Pal] Mali in vain, to find 
her culinary Muse unrepresented, _ However, for those to whom 
remembered festivals are sweet, Mr. John Lane will next week 
produce Mrs, Pennell’s literary menus in a comely volume, which 
will at least serve to remind us of an inventive and well-sustained 
innovation in daily journalism. 

Mr. Davidson's version of Frangois Coppée’s ‘* Pour la Cour- 
onne” is in busy rehearsal at the Lyceum; and | hear on the best 
authority that it promises so well that the whole cast is confident 
of success. It is a somewhat bold move, perhaps, to select Miss 
Winjfred Emery for the ambitious and seductive Queen, for, that 
charming, lady is chiefly identified in the popular mind with what 
are called '‘ sympathetic” parts; still, her talent: is. so versatile, 
and issues so continually in new directions, that she will no doubt 
succeed beyond expectation as Rgsilide. Mr, Sam Robertsonis to 
play the Bishop-King, and is said to be a most impressive prelate. 
I bear by the bye, that, the rof ** Michael and His Lost 
Angel” was a most embarrassing enigma to the box-office, The 
piece was always played to f ses; and yet there was never 
any advance sing. People dropped in during the day and took 
seats forthe evening; but nobody thought of the morrow, It 
was quite a problem, therefore, whether to continue the piece .on 
the ce of the continual wayfarer, or to listen to the evidence of 
the box-office-plan. The managers decided on the latter alterna- 
tive; and it is therefore to this day uncertain how long ‘* Michael” | 
might have been played to the creatures of sudden impulse. 

n interesting experiment will shortly be made at a West-End 
Theatre, when Miss Esmé and Miss Vera Beringer will appear at 
a matinée as Romeo and Juliet respectively. The older of the two 
sisters is rapidly making her way, in popular favor; the younger 
was a great success some eight orfine years ago, when, a8 a very 
small child, she took London by storm as the Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's pretty play. . How long is.it, I 
wonder, since a lady played Romeo? I hear that this Romeo 
has many excellences, and fences with unusual grace and finish. 
It is not improbable that Mr. Wilson Barret will be the Mercutio; 
but, if he could be got, there is no better Mercutio in London 
than Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who is even better suited to Shake- 
spearian parts than tothe rollicking humor of ‘* The Chili Widow.” 
I believe that Mr. Forbe Robertson is lending the Misses Ber- 
inger the beautiful scenery that was used for ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ at the Lyceum. 

Mr. W. E. Henley will astonish the world early next week, 
when he will print, in the March number of 7he New Review, 
the first official pronouncement from the Chartered Company 
concerning recent events in the Transvaal. The article is from 
the pen of Dr. Rutherford Harris, who is acting as interim 
Chairman of the Company, and is, of course, a most important 
piece of journalism. It should make Zhe New Review the most 
discussed magazine of the month. 

., LONDON, 21 Feb. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH,. 
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To the Author of ‘‘The Purple East’’ 


Voice oF THE better England, thou dost smite 
The laggard conscience with a kingly rod ; 
Prophet and poet in thy soul unite; 
And thy brave song, now vibrant far abroad, 
Grows more and more attuned to truth and right 
And all the awful harmonies of God. 


SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE. 


The Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge”’ 


NOT MANY WEEKS AGO, a young man walked into the private 
office of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock at the Messrs. Appleton’s, bearing 
a letter of introduction from a well-known author. The letter 
explained that the young man was Mr. Stephen Crane, and that 
he would like to find a publisher for some short stories that he had 








Mr. STEPHEN CRANE 


with him. Mr, Hitchcock looked over the stories and expressed 
his regret that there were not enough of them to make a book. 
‘* If you had a long story, one that would make a book by itself,” 
he said, ‘‘we should be very-glad to publish it.” Then Mr. 
Crane modestly suggested that he had a fairly long story that had 
been published by a syndicate of newspapers and might be 
worth reprinting in book-form ; it was a story of war, and had 
attracted some attention when it appeared serially. Me. Hitch- 
ceck asked to see it, and he had no sooner read it than he decided 
"to publish it. His decision was a wise one, for it was ‘‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage.” Few books by an American author 
have attracted more attention than has this, not only here, but in 

and Mr. Crane has started out on his literary career 

flattering prospects. 

** The Red Badge of Courage” was written when Mr. Crane 
was between twenty-one and twenty-two years of age, and is a 
remarkable performance when one considers that he had had no 
Personal experience of war. When asked where he got his 
minute knowledge of battle scenes and sensations, he replied 
that he drew upon his imagination. He had talked to old 
Soldiers, but they had never told him just the things he wanted to 
know about. They would describe the position of the troops, 

and tell how this regiment marched up here while another one 
marched down there; but as for their sensations in the fight, 
they ‘seemed to have forgottenthem. And yet old soldiers who 
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have read Mr. Crane’s story say that he has painted a most real- 
istic picture. He is now twenty-four years of age, and has 
published but three books. The first one, ‘Maggie: A Girl of 
the Streets,” published at his own expense and over a pen-name, 
had virtually no circulation, but made its author known to Mr, 
W. D. Howells and other men-of-letters. Just before the last 
holidays, Mr. Crane published a volume of ‘‘ Lines’ called ‘* The 
Black Riders.”” This book will not add to his reputation. It is 
intended for poetry, but it falls far short of its intention. At the 
same time there are a few thoughts among the ‘‘ Lines,” and 
that is something to be thankful for. 

Mr. Crane did some journalistic hack work at sixteen, and at 
eighteen, for the first time, tried his hand at fiction, writing sketches 
that appeared in the New York Zrdbune's Sunday edition, At 
twenty he began writing ‘‘ Maggie’ and finished it after he was 
twenty-one, Later in the same year he began ‘‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage,” and finished it some months after his twenty-second 
birthday. ‘* The Black Riders” was written in the same year. 
During the next twelvemonth, Mr. Crane travelled for the 
Bacheller Syndicate, devoting his time to that concern, and also 
writing stories for English magazines. During the past winter 
he has written a nevel of art-student life in New York, which will 
be published in book-form by the Messrs, Appleton, and will 
probably be published serially in a magazine as well. Mr. Crane 
is at present at work upon a novelette for McClure's called ‘‘ The 
Little Regiment.”” This, he tells us, will be his last story dealing 
with battle. Ina letter to a correspondent in New York, he says: 
—‘* When I look back on this array it appears that Ihave worked, 
but as a matter of truth I am very lazy, hating work and only 
taking up a pen when circumstances drive me. I live at Hart- 
wood, N. Y., very quietly and alone, mostly. And,” he adds, 
‘‘ I think a good saddle-horse is the one blessing of life."’ 

According to an article by Mr. J. N. Hilliard, recently printed 
in the Rochester Union and Advertiser, Mr. Crane comes of a 
family of clergymen and soldiers, The first Stephen Crane in 
America came from England to Massachisetts in 1635; his sons 
settled in other parts of the country. The subject of this sketch 
was born in New York State. He wént to Lafayette College for 
a while, and also to Syracuse University, but -he did not grad- 
uate from either of these seats of learning. ‘He had no taste for 
study, and preferred baseball to books; yet itis of this young 
writer that the never-gushing A//antic Monthly says, in speaking 
of ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage” :—“‘ The original power of t 
book is great enough to set a new fashion in literature." 

At the present writing Mr. Crane is in’New York. His home, 
however, is in the country, among the hills of Sullivan County, 
and there he lives a healthy out-of-doors life, spending most of his 
time on horseback. He has, we hear, just signed an’ agreement 
with Mr. McClure to write for M¢Clure’s Magazine on a salary. 

This is a comfortable arrangement, but it is not always the best 

thing for an author, particularly a young one, Mr, Crane has 
made a splendid beginning, but he has riot learned all there is to 
know of the art of writing. "We have no quarrel with his style, 
but we have with his grammar. Among other slips we find “a 
little ways,” ‘‘ a thick woods,"’ ‘‘ he could not flee, #0 more than,"’ 
etc., ‘‘the majesty of 4¢ who,” ‘whom he knew to be Asm,” 
‘they Jooked to be dumped out,” ‘the /ooked to be much 
harrassed,” ‘‘there was, apparently, no considered loopholes,” 
‘* set upon it was the dark and hard lines.” Some of these 
be mere typographical errors; one that /ooks fo de of this class 
‘* filled with profane /llusions to generals.” 

It is said by some of his friends that he scorns scholarship, and 
is proud. of the fact that he has had little or no schooling. We 
shall not believe this till we hear it from his own lips, or until it 
is proved by a continuance of the grammatical errors that dis- 
figure that little masterpiece, ‘‘ The Red Badge.” The author's 
most ardent admirer is 7he Saturday Review. Yet his book is 
not without honor in his own country, where we have known it 
to be read twice by one reader in a single week. 

Mr. Crane is small and slight, with a dark and rather sallow 
complexion and light hair, which the camera, it seems, is not al- 
ways truthful in picturing. The portrait reproduced above fs 
from a photograph taken by Mr. F. H. King of this city. Itis 
regarded by Mr. Crane as a good likeness, and it has not hitherto 
been published. 
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A copy of the first edition of Chaucer's ‘‘ eT 
printed by Caxton, in 1478, was sold by auction at Sot 


T 
London, on Feb. 27, for roz0/;, the highest price for the work 
on record, 
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The March Magazines 


; ** The Century Magazine”’ 
Qe THERE ARE SEVERAL articles of special literary value in this 
number of Zhe Century. Among the most interesting is that by 
Mrs. Emily Crawford, on ‘‘ The Elder Dumas,” which touches 
incjdentally upon the younger. Mrs. Crawford does not think as 
highly of Dumas f2re as a man-of-letters as do some critics, but 
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denies nothing of his interest as a man., She did not meet him 
until he was on the wane, though she was acquainted with him 
before he fell under the influence of AdagIgaacs Menken. He 
must have looked very much like a Negro at this time, even more 
so than in his youth. His hair was ‘‘ gray.and very woolly, and 
his lips were thick and extended from ear to ear when he laughed.” 
He flattered himself that his nose, was straight, but Mrs. Craw- 
ford says that it was ‘‘lumpy, with wide, strongly marked and 
quivering nostrils,” . That the father and; son hardly stood in a 
paternal and filial relation to each other,,she does not think 
strange. They. were not wanting in affection, but the father was 
too much,a man of instinct to.compel respect, and the son was 
not prone to venerate anything except his mother, with whose 
hard, self-reliant character he was in sympathy. Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson writes.on ‘‘ An Author's Choice of Company,” and 
‘says many things that are worth saying. He asks:—‘‘ May an 
‘author not,.in some. degree,.by choosing his literary company, 
choose also his literary. character, and so, when he comes to 
write, write himself back to his masters? While every man,” he 
argues, ‘‘ must of course feel the spirit of the age in which he 
lives and thinks and does his work,’ he must at the same time 
remember that ‘‘there is a greater thing than the spirit of the 
age, and that is the spirit of the ages." Not only beginners, but 
those who have served their apprenticeship at writing, may get 
some valuable suggestions from Prof. Wilson’s thoughtful paper. 
It is.well for a man to saturate himself with the work of the best 
authors ;.but at the same time he must act upon Prof. Wilson’s 
advice; which is to ‘‘speak your real th and be genuinely 
and simply yourself.""——Another paper of literary interest is Dr. 
Allan McLane Hamilton's, on ‘‘ The Perils of Small-Talk.” We 
are all willing enough to admit these perils when they are pointed 
out, tous, but most of us are too indifferent to pick them out for 
our.own avoidance, Small-talk and ¢areless speech Dr. Hamil- 
ton classes together, and suggests as a remedy for both ‘‘the 
ultivation of deliberation and originality, andthe encouragement 
of occasional silence.” In other words, he thinks that we talk 
too much, and say too little when we do talk.——A poem by Mr. 
.,C. Stedman shows that his Muse does not desert him, even 
when he. her. It has been a long time since Mr. Sted- 
‘man dr into, poetry, and. more’s the pity, we think, after 
reading ‘‘ Kennst‘Du?” 
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** The Atlantic fonthly ’’ 


THERE IS NO more interesting paper in 7he Adt/antic, this 
month, than that by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, on *‘ French 
Roads,” It is a timely paper, too, as there are few more burn- 
ing questions before the public to-day than that of good roads. 
And yet, notwithstanding their good roads, the French people 
are not happy. They are always grumbling at their taxes, for it 
takes money to make good roads and to keep them in good con- 
dition. No trifling sum can be required, says Mrs, Catherwood, 
to keep toll-free streets macadamized and almost dustless, so 
graded and smoothed that one horse can draw a mountainous van 
along their surface, and to maintain them to the remotest ends of 
the provinces, The sight of these beautiful roads is rather’ de- 
pressing than otherwise to an American. ‘‘ When,” says Mrs. 
Catherwood, ‘‘an American sees in remote corners of the French 
republic these thoroughfares, cleared of litter, tended by laborers; 
fringed with plumed tree-tips, drained to irrigate the greenery 
alongside, and remembers the bottomless ways through which 
his countrymen flounder of an open winter or wet summer, the 
annual disfigurement with scrapers by which rural people work 
out their poll-tax, and the indifference of a rich nation to its 
bestial mire, heis filled with wrath and envy, and taxes become 
no consideration at all. * * * Of all civilized countries, the 
United States continues to maintain the most savage highways.” 
——Mr. John Fiske’s paper on ‘‘ A Seminary of Seditidn” should 
do much towards settling the social status of Virginia in the 
minds of those carping Colonial Dames who have been saying 
with more vehemence than truth that Virginia was only a penal 
colony, after all. Mr. Fiske shows that it was a commercial set- 
tlement pure and simple, but that may not raise it any higher in 
the eyes of the critical Dames.———Mrs, Lathrop continues her 
delightful recollections of her father. She givés us amore agree- 
able impression of Hawthorne than do some of those who have 
written about him. 





‘* Harper’s Monthly ” 


IN THE Editor’s Study, Mr, Charles Dudley Warner has a few 
timely words to say anent the ‘‘ strong” novel, which adjective, 
he says, is usually ap, lied to bocks that ‘‘treat the sexual rela- 
tions with a frankness that verges on indecency, and the further 
the descriptions cross the line.of what would beconsidered proper 
language among pure-minded*people, the ‘stronger’ they are./’ 
He finds, also, that stories of low life are ‘‘ stronger’ than stories 
of high life, and that ‘‘ ugliness and misfortune and suffering un- 
relieved make a modern tragedy,” and that ‘‘there has come 
opinion that tragedy of this sort is the highest type of literature. 
Vulgar or dissolute surroundings, undeserved fate and a bad end 
make a satisfactory tragedy.’’ What is really tragic, in Mr. War- 
ner’s eyes, is to see ‘‘a rosy-cheeked or a spectacled young id 
man, whose life has been mainly guarded from evil and surrounded 
by the sunshine of family and social affection, or a young man of 
considerable culture and considerable promise, whose enjoyment 
of life is scarcely at all abated by cigarettes and a skeptical phi- 
losophy, sit down with an inkstand and a steel pen, and on white 
paper sketch the blackness of life, the misery of humanity, the 
-wretchedness of a world, by damnable complications of which 
neither of them can have had more than the slightest experience. 
No other human being can create such ‘strong’ and hopeless 
tragedy as those young candidates for immortality.” But Mr, 
Warner fails to feel the dignity of this strength, or its divine or 
relentless character. He feels as if somehow’ matters might turn 
Out quite differently, even with the approval of the gods, ‘if the 
young writers had not such an awful sense of their responsibility, 
to make the world more unpleasant than it is." That the young- 
sters only follow older, more experienced writers—some of them 
of the first rank, —does not escape Mr. Warner's eye, and he pays his 
compliments to Mr. Hardy and his ‘‘Jude” without naming 
either. These great. writers, he says, ‘‘ bring to their task the 
most exquisite art and the allurements of style, and a full-blown 
cynical conception of life, which they are able to support by the 
aid of prison reports, They bring together a half-dozen human 
beings of feeble will and strong passions, ignorant, or half edu- 
cated, or aesthetically educated, who have an assortment of good 
and bad qualities, as we all have (which are under the control of 
the novelist, and not of the owner of them), who cannot tell a 
lie, but can break any marriage tie they have sworn to, who 

can. murder. in a helpless sort of way, who break all the social 
‘conventions of decency, but have conventions of their own about 
morality, who violate all the'laws of thrift and order and of con- 
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duct expressed by Moses or by the state, and pass their lives in 
misery, and are defeated in every transient aspiration for a better 
life, and come altogether to a pitiful and squalid end. And for 
this and this end they are in no wise to blame. They 
could not help themselves, poor things—they do not know that it 
was the novelist in half the cases who would not let them help 
themselves, but kept them grinding along in his circle of cruel 
complications. They are the subjects of a pitiless fate, a cast- 
iron destiny, and the picture of their sufferings is a real classic 
tragedy.” This was not the classical Greek conception of Fate, 
Mr. Warner concludes, and has not its dignity and majesty. ——— 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s picture of ‘‘ Colonel Washington” and 
the Virginia of his day is highly interesting, vivid, and wonder- 
fully rich in detail. 





. “*Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 
_ ** A WHIM and a Chance,” by William T. Nichols, the com- 
plete novel in this number, deals with an inheritance of a few 
thousand dollars, artfully concealed under many aliases in differ- 
ent banks by the miserly owner. The heir, a young girl with an 
ambition to become a great singer, accidentally discovers the ex- 
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‘igtence of the miserly hoard. She is helped in her endeavors to 
recover it by a young man who has some strange adventures be- 
fore the end is reached. The end of it all joow, a surmised. -—— 
Jean Wright has a. philosophical ‘‘ Little Essay on Love,” which 
convinces us still more that, to know anything about it whatever, 
man must experience it. Pure speculation about love is impos- 
sible, pace M. Bourget and his ‘‘ Physiologie de |'Amour Mod- 
erne," because the victim is non compos.while it lasts, and prej- 
udiced or in despair when itis over. By the time he (or she) 
recovers, its object has reassumed its normal, and often strangely 
po Mr Ao aspect, and the point of departure for impartial 
speculation has been lost. Jean Wright speculates on lovers as 
well as love, and does it very prettily: But the same difficulty is 
here. In fact, this part of the subject is probably best illu- 
minated by the remark so many girls make when they hear of the 
t of a friend, ‘‘ What, that stick ? What can she see in 

him?” We learn from this essay that we all can love more than 
once (for which let us be thankful), and that the happiness of the 
wrong love is almost as great as that of the true.—The number 
stains, further, a poem Clinton Scollard, and a paper on 
Tike Decadent Novel,” by Edward Fuller. 
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** Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


PERHAPS THE MOST read contribution to the March Scribner's 
will be the new chapters of Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” 
The scene is now removed to Thrums, where Mr, Barrie is even 
more at home than in the slums of London, The contribution 
that will be most widely read after this will probably be ‘‘ British 
Opinion of America,”’ by Richard Whiteing, a well-known London 
journalist. Mr. Whiteing argues that President Cleveland builded 
better than he knew when he issued his Venezulean message. For 

‘*he has compelled the people on both sides of the Atlantic to 
revise their judgment of each other."" Mr. Whiteing admits that 
the average Englishman does not know much about America. 
** He bears it absolutely no ill-will, but he is not aware of it in any 
sense derived from his familiarity with literature, institutions, 
or, above all, by personal contact.” In spite of our annual exodus, 
the average Englishman rarely meets an American. To the 
London shopkeepers the travelling American is well known and 
most welcome, but there are more Englishmen in London than 
are represented by the shopkeepers, and, notwithstanding its. 
size, London is not all England, ‘‘Society,” says Mr. Whiteing, 
‘*so called, has long since come to the conclusion that American 
republicanism has no danger in it, as danger is estimated in 
Mayfair, Its members have been told that our system is more 
democratic than yours, yet they find that ours suits them well 
enough and does not preclude the highest possibilities of cakes and 
ale.” Mr, Whiteing touches upon Dr. Jameson’s action in the 
Transvaal, and does not share the enthusiasm of some of his 
countrymen for that impetuous young man.——AMiss S. T, Pri- 
deaux has an article on ‘‘ French Binders of To-day,” which has 
much special interest. It is illustrated with reproductions of 
famous book-bindings and makes an admirable companion to her 
previous paper on English Binders. There is nothing that lends 
itself to the art of photo-engraving more successfully than: book- 
bindings: except for the color, they lose little or nothing by repro- 
duction in black and white———No one should fail to read Mrs, 
Lee Bacon’s article on ‘* Florentine Villas,” in which pen and 
pencil have done so much to bring these beautiful buildings before 
our eyes. One of the most charming villas in the Fiesole neigh- 
borhood is the Villa Landor, occupied at present by Mr. Wil- 
lard Fiske, late of Cornell University. One of its former owners 
was Walter Savage Landor, and Mr. Fiske has retained his 
name as weil as his coat-of-arms, which decorates the principal 
hali, and his portrait in bas-rélief, which has been built into a 
chimney-piece. Mr, Fiske has furnished his villa with every 
modern convenience, in which-respect it is unlike its neighbors. 
A peculiarity of the Villa Landor is that its entire roof is a sort of 
hanging garden, with the top covered, but open on all sides to the 
air, ‘* Books, flowers and comfortable chairs, and a view of sur- 
passing loveliness, make this loggia one of the most sought-for 
retreats of the Villa Landor,’’ says Mrs. Bacon, who reminds, us 
that Landor wrote his ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia"’ and many of his 
‘“Imaginary Conversations” in. this villa, and that Leigh Hunt 
wrote many of his sonnets there. The villa was'in a state of sad 
decay when Mr. Fiske bought it, but is now restored to its 
original loveliness. 





‘¢TicClure’s Magazine’’ 


RUDYARD KIPLING’s story of*‘ The Ship that Found Herself’’ 
is full of movement and life. The ingenuity of the central idea 
captivates the reader from the first, and the execution is such as 
only Mr. Kipling can give. The neW fréight-steamer has life—it 
is a community of plates and machinery and rivets and bolts and 
pumps, all of then strange to the sea, and full of wonder and a 
prehension. They ride through the gale of their maiden trip in 
dismay and confusion, but the steam, which has been to sea 
many times before, coaches and comforts them; and when they 
reach port, the ship has ‘‘ found herself “—has become an able 
seafarer, from the landlubber that she was, ill this is told with 
innumerable little touches, such as:—‘‘‘ Good business,’ ‘said 
the high-pressure cylinder. ‘ Whack her upalong, boys. They've 

iven us five pounds more steam ’; and he began humming the first 
ars of ‘Said the young Obadiah to the old Obadiah,’ which, as 
you must have noticed, is a pet tune among engines not made for 
igh speed. Racing liners with twin screws sing ‘ The Turkish 
Patrol’ and the overture to the ‘Bronze Horse’ and * Madame 
Angot,’ till something goes wrong, and then they give Gounod’s 
Funeral March of.a Marionette‘ with variations, ‘ You'll learm 
a song of your own some fine day,’ said the steam,”-———The 
‘* Personal Reminiscences of Col. E. E. Ellsworth,” by John Hay, 
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are very interesting. Mr. Hay quotes freely from Ellsworth's 
diary, giving the reader many a ghmpse of his heart and char- 
acter, and showing that the young life that was ended in the 
Marshail House at Alexandria was perfect im its short span, and 
full of highest promise. Mr. Will H. Low adds an interesting 
new chapter on the great painters of the century. 








** Cosmopolis ’’ 

THE POLITICAL EVENTS of the latter part of December and of 
January predominate in this number.. The English, French and 
German political chronicles are, of course, given up wholly to the 
Venezuelan boundary question and the Jameson affair, the Turk- 
ish situation, the Armenian atrocities and the far Orient having 
for the moment been forgotten, But, besides these, there are 
papers on international arbitration by J..Gennadius and Jules 
Simon, and another, on ‘** Die neue Anwendung der Monroe- 
Doctrin,” by Ludwig von Bar.—_——Alexandre Dumas and his 
work are discussed in three articles—by William Archer in Eng- 
lish, Gustave Larroumet in French, and Karl Frenzel in German. 
After reading them carefully, we find that they contribute little 
that is new to our knowledge of the great French playwright and 
his influence abroad, and that M, Sarcey’s paper on his work, pub- 
lished in the first number of the review, is the best we have seen 
thus far. Mr. Archer, by the way, is in absolute accord wit! M. 
Sarcey as to the future faté of Dumas's work: dealing with social 
questions or abuses, his plays will cease to be of interest the 
moment these questions are solved, or the abuses abolished. For 
the English critic agrees with his French con/rérethat Dumas has 
created no immortal human types. This being an ‘‘off” 
month in the literary and dramatic departments of the review, the 
reader has to be contented with Mme. J. Darmesteter’s very 
sympathetic and touch'ng preface to the forthcoming volume 
of her late husband's ‘‘English Studics,”’ and with the concluding 

rtion of Edouard Rod's *‘ Le Mouvement des Idéesen France,” 

. Rod considers the modern author essentially dourge és, and is 
age gre optimistic regarding the future of literature, There 

also, a paper on ‘‘ Die alte Arabische Poesie.”” Robert Louis 
Stevenson's *‘ Weir of Hermiston" continues to grow in strength 
and absorbing interest; and Henry James's ‘‘ Figure in the Car- 
pet’ is completed. The number, on the whole, is not so inter- 
esting as the first. ; 





‘s The North American Review” 


AMONG THE ‘‘ Notes and Comments ” in this number there is 
ashort paper on ‘* Woman's Wages,” by Kate Stephens, which 
is very suggestive. The writef deals with the prices offered to 
women for their work, which are, as is well known, generally 
lower than those paidto men. She enumetates thecauses gener- 
ally quoted, among them being woman's inferior reliability and punc- 
tuality, apropos of which she says that there are some'very serious 
‘causes that may make a woman less reliabie than a man :—*“* The 
home life hampers the woman forced into the world. In this 
transition state of domestic conditions—in passing from the in- 
capable general household service tothe skill of specialists—when 
amember of the family is ill, is it John who gives up business 
and watches by the bedside? Is it not Susan, so far as you have 
seen? No one doubts that it should be the duty of the one who 
does it best, and is fitted by love of the task and nature to do it 
best. That is oftenest Susan. Centuries of the habit of self- 
sacrifice have made it seem right for the woman to set aside her 
personal wishes and to subject her forces and time to immediate 
eircumstances. The sentiment is one of the great possessions 
of our race. But nowadays, when custom forces women to mix 
with the world, to scramble in competition with their brothers 
‘and fathers and husbands, to earn their bread, it is not what 
trade permits loyal subjects. The one who practices the virtue 
oes to the wall. Men who employ women do not—you do not, 

do not—pay a woman for the divine virtue. It is not 
‘business.’ You do not pay her, and, in settling accounts, you 
o not‘pardon he- for attention to her fever-stricken father or 
palsied mother rather than to your desk and chair. * * * A 
‘woman who undertakes the unquiet life and endeavors to do work 
4m the busin ss world and work in the family as her heart and 
heir needs dictate, is apt to fail in .""—— Among the con- 
Sents of this number we note, further, Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
@er's paperon ‘‘ Our Foreign Trade and Our Consular Service” ; 
‘and one on the ‘‘ Revival of the Olympian Games,” by the Ameri- 
an Consul at Athens. ! * 








*¢ Appleton’s Popular Science [Monthly ’’ 

AMONG THE contents of this number we mark Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea’s paper on ‘* Educational Values in the renshashye 
School,” and Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald’s on ‘* The Failure of Sc 
entific Materialism.” The former declares that ‘‘the old theory 
that the school should cultivate the senses, the memory and the 
reasoning powers of pupils, means nothing as a matter of pure 
discipline; in the light of modern psychology we must understand 
that the only way to secure this cultivation 1s in special directions 
determined by the peculiar nature of the material upon which the 
mird is exercised. Assuming, then (for it will not be deemed 
necessary to argue the matter here), that one ideal of our civil za- 
tion is to have an individual understand himself in relation to his 
natural environment, so that he may be able to adapt himself to 
natural laws and turn them tothe promotion of his own happiness 
and welfare, it follows that the study of natural law, the method of 
adapting one’s self to it, and the industries that are based upon 
an adequate comprehension of it, should form an important part 
of school work; and it is some such argument that has introduced 
Nature- study into many elementary schools, giving it a proml- 
nent place there. ‘In like manner, if it is desirable for one to be 
able to adjust. himself in the best way possible to his social 
environment, he should study the organization of society, and the 
ethical and material conditions upon which ‘his own and others’ 
welfare and advancement depend. These considerations have 
been at the bottom of changes in the school curriculum, and ate 
now at work: in the endeavor to introduce still further improve- 
ments, as many educators think. : 

**At all events, the old idea of formal discipline is gradually 
losing the breath of life, and we can think no better of it than 
that the sooner it releases its hold upon those who make school 
curricula, the sooner will the material of instruction be more 
nearly adapted to prepare the individual for his needs in after life.” 
——Prof, Ostwald not only claims that scientific materialism is 
untenable, but offers another conception in its place: he con- 
structs anew, after destroying. 





« The Forum ’’ 


MME. BLANC, whose studies of our social life and customs 
have shown her to be a woman of no prejudices and a singularly 
clear vision, writes inthis number of 74¢ Forum on ‘* Family 
Life in America,” What strikes her most forcibly—as jt does every 
foreigner, from whatever country he may come—is the absolute 
unimportance of the man who is still by custom designated as 
‘*the head of the house,” She has visited houses, she says, 
where the father of the family seemed only to have Gropped in by 
accident, pi age & loss to recognize most of the invited 
guests, “'In other places *l have attended large dinner-parties 
given in the a pol the master.of the house," The independ- 
ence of our children she discusses, of course, at great length, 
and goes deeply info the eternal puzzle of the American girl, Mme. 
Blanc believes the French family to come much nearer the ideal 
in every way ; but she clearly. sees that ours is different, not 
wrong. Moderate in tone;clear in reasoning, and covering a 
large subject in a very succinct way, this paper may be read with 
profit by all Americans, even though they may dissent from many 
of its conclusions.——-Mme. Blanc’s paper on the ultra-modern 
family of our civilization finds a pendant in T. Lotaine 
White's account of the ‘* Manners and Customs of the Boers.” 
Here is, indeed, the old patriarchal ideal of the family, based upon 
the Scriptures, Mr. White defends the Boers against a as 
many charges made by the English, and explains others, 
accusation of cowardice brought against them is, of course, 
believed nowhere out of England ; their in businessis 
only a measure of sélf-ttefence against utterly unscrupulous foreign 
traders ; their lack of personal cleanliness is the result of the scar- 
city of water. The ‘‘ Uitlander” has abused their confidence, 
tricked them until they have given up the simple virtues that made 
them his easy prey, and become wise withthe wisdom of the pak sees 
Mr. White, who has spent fourteen years in South Africa, bel 
that Cecil Rhodes was at the bottom of the plot that failed ; and 
that.now, foiled by the British Government, he will advocate an 
independent, united South Africa—all for the sake of the gold and « 
diamond fields. : 





. On Fes. 20, Mr. Ernest F, B the , and 
editor of The Fourth Estate, gave a reception to the officers and 
members of the American crs to oad Publishers’ Association, at 
the Waldorf. The day signalized the paper's second anniversary. 

















* ‘wrapped closely around his neck and a soft felt hat. 
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The Lounger 


I HAVE AN idea that Mrs. Burnett got the inspiration for her 
new story, ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” from the cellar of the house in 
which she is living in London. This house is an oid one, old even 
for London,and it has a most mysterious cellar under it, with many 
dark and curious passages. Mrs. Burnett’s imagination has 
found much food in the suggestions of these underground pas- 
sages, and it is one of her greatest amusements after dinner, to 
take her friends, particularly Americans, down to these gruesome 
depths, each carrying a candle, by whose fitful flame the dark and 
devious ways are explored. The possibilities of weaving a ro- 
mance dut of the suggestions of this underground way no doubt 
proved too much for Mrs. Burnett’s imagination, and ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality” was the result. 

*¢* 


Mr, JOHN BURROUGHS has been in town for a few days. 
Meeting him in Union Square, I asked him about his recent visit 
to his boyhood’s home, reported in an interview in the latest 
monthly issue of 74¢ Outlook. He expressed the keenest inter- 
est in his visit to the old place, and his surprise at finding it 
tg much the same as when he left it some forty-five years ago. 

hat particularly pleased him was that he was able to find his 
own initials on the desk in the old school-room, where he had 
carved them so many years before, ‘I sat just here,” he said, 
pointing out the place in the picture which he happened to have 
with him, ‘‘and right behind me sat Jason, better known to the 
world as Jay, Gould.” I could not help remarking upon the ap- 
propriateness of the name of one of the most successful of modern 
searchers for the Golden Fleece. There could hardly be a greater 
contrast than in the lives of these twe men, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. Burroughs is a comparatively poor man, I 
‘should not be at all surprised if he had handled as much money in 
the course of his life as has his school-fellow, the difference being 
that the gold that Mr. Burroughs handled belonged to the United 
States. Who shall say to whom belonged that which Mr. 
Gould handled ? 


* * * 


JOURNALISM SEEMS still to have its fascinations for Mr, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. It is said that he is soon to take his de- 
parture for Russia, to write up the coronation of the Tsar for a 
New York paper. Furthermore, it is said that he will visit 
Greece in the interests of the same journal, to describe for its 
columns the revival of the ancient Greek games that are to be 
played under the patronage of the King of Greece at Athens. 
‘The Journal is to be congratulated, and so is Mr. Davis: it will 
have a good story, and he will have a good time. 


*“_ * * 


The Westminster Budget is publishing an interesting series 
‘of sketches of Mr. Gladstone ‘In the Evening of his Days.” 
What the writer says about his subject's home life shows either an 
intimate knowledge of his own, or of his informant’s. Weare told 
that Mr, Gladstone is up every morning before seven when at 
Hawarden, and that after a light breakfast he goes out fora walk. 
On these occasions he wears a coat ‘' well buttoned up, along shawl 
* = * A 
very different looking figure,” says the writer, ‘* from that of the 
.Prime Minister as he used to be known in London.” While 
Homer, Virgil, Horace and Dante lie within easy reach on his 
library table, Maupassant and Marion Crawford are also to be 
found there. Occasionally Mr, Gladstone hands over a batch of 
some two hundred novels to his daughter, Mrs. Drew, with the 
‘request to ‘‘divide the sheep from the goats ’—that is to say, all 
the books are divided into three classes, ‘* novels worth keeping, 
novels to be given away and novels to be destroyed.” It would 
be interesting to read the titles of these novels under their differ- 
‘ent classifications. I wonder that some enterprising reporter 
does not make a note of them while he is interviewing Mr. Glad- 
‘stone on some other subject. sa 


MR. GLADSTONE usually reads three books at the sametime, 
changing from one to the other for his mental well-being, as one 
would change from mountain to seashore for his physical health. 
When there are no visitors at the Castle, he enjoys the society of 
this family or his book, never a pipe. He does not smoke now, 
‘and never hassmoked. He goes to bed early and reads in bed, 
‘@ luxury which he has just begun to allow himself. Seven hours 
‘fs: all he gives to sleep, because he thinks it is sufficient, not be- 
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cause it is all he wants. He would rather have eight, and admits 
that he hates to get up at any time, but adds that ‘‘one can do 
everything by habit, and when I have had my seven hours’ sleep, 
my habit is to get up.” 

* * * 


THERE IS NO MORE interesting page in The Atheneum than 
the front cover, which teems with brief advertisements of special 
interest to authors, journalists and book collectors. Two or 
three cards from authors’ agents, etc., soliciting manuscripts, 
are printed directly beneath a warning from the Society of Authors 
against answering such advertisements without the advice of an 
experienced friend, or of the Society. Two other cards from the 
issue of Feb. 8 are interesting enough to be reproduced ver- 
batim :— 

‘*To EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

** As I am given to understand that a Manuscript of mine has been re- 
cently OFFERED FOR SALE, I desire to warn any one to whom it 
may be submitted that I am the holder of the Copyright, and that these 
proceedings are without my sanction. A. Conan Doy.eg,” 


‘*RoBeRT SouTHEY, J. G. LOCKHART. 

‘*Mr, ANDREW LANG would be very grateful if the possessors of 
any LETTERS from LOCKHART to SOUTHEY would communicate 
with him, care of Mr. John C. Nimmo, 14, King William-street, Strand, 
London,” 

* * * 


APROPOS OF WHAT I have said in this column about the differ- 
ence in expense of living in England and America, | find a para- 
graph in Zhe British Weekly, which says of Mr. Robert Barr, 
novelist and editor of the English edition of the Detroit Free 
Press, that ‘‘he is fond of building houses, and has purchased 
quite a property at Warlingham, Surrey, where he is putting up a 
many-gabled, red-tiled house, which is to have numerous Ameri- 
can features, including a genuine American veranda—this last, in 
spite of the protest of his English architects “that it would not 
stand the climate.” Please note that ‘‘he is fond of building 
houses,”’ Now this would imply that he has built houses before, 
and may build houses again. How many American authors in 
America can gratify a fondness for ‘* building houses"? If they 
can build one house somewhere out in the suburbs, they congrat-, 
ulate themselves, and, though they may have a veranda on it, this 
being America, they being American authors are just as likely 
to have a mortgage on it, too. 


* * 


MR. BARR, by the way, has just returned to London from Ger- 
many, where, we are told, he has passed several months by the 
river Moselle, ** working an American type-writer in a mouldy 
German castle, producing a fourteenth-century romance, with a 
celebrated siege of that castle for a background.” What must 
the ghosts of that castle have thought of the ever-clicking type- 
writer! What the type-writer thought of the ghosts we shallsoon 


know. 


* * * 


IF WE ARE to believe Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball, the clever 
editor of Zhe Waterbury American, the one difference between 
English and American journalism lies in the head-lines. American 
papers use sensational head-lines, or what in the slang of the pro- 
fession is called *‘scare-heads,” while the English journals print 
about the same sort of thing, but with no display in their head- 
ings. Ishould say that Mr. Kimball has studied this subject 
more carefully than I have; at the same time I have looked into it 
with more than ordinary interest and attention,and I cannot agree 
with his verdict. 1 do, however, agree with him on the subject of 
American news in London papers. When I was in. London, two 
summers ago, the riots in Chicago were at their height, and yet I 
could get no adequate news on the subject. There were some 
interviews with Mr, Stead—published in the Chronzcle, 1 think,— 
but they contained no news, simply Mr. Stead’s generaliza- 
tions on the subject, and Mr. Stead only generalizes from one 
point of view, which is far from being my own. 1 did find a little 
coinfort in Zhe Times, which had reassuring editorial paragraphs 
on the subject in the morning, but in the afternoon I would be 
all upset again by the comments of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
which, though owned by an American, is, or until recently was, 
the most anti-American journal in' Europe. Things, however, 
have changed in the matter of American news in English papers, 
for The Times has its daily letter from Mr, Smalley, and the 
Chronicle its daily letter from Mr. Meltzer. The English papers 
would, of course, have more American news if they thought their 
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readers wanted it, and they are apparently awakening to the fact that 

England is not entirely indifferent to what is going on in America, 

or the two papers in question would not have e this new de- 

ure, Mr, Kimball may be right in what he says, but, even 

{ the head-lines are the only difference, that is something. Any- 

thing more hideous than ‘‘ scare-heads ” was never invented and 
they are usually more sensational than the story that follows, 





Arsene Houssaye 


M. Houssaye, who died in Paris on Feb. 26, was born at 
Bruyéres, 28 March 1815. He went to Paris at an early age, 
and made a reputation at the outset of his career with ‘**La 
Couronne des Bluets” and ‘‘ La Pécheresse,” published when he 
‘was twerity-one, He became known especially as an art-critic, 
publishing his ‘* Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et Hollandaise” 
in 1846. He was made Director of the Comédie Frangaise in 
1849, at the suggestion of Rachel, for whom, by the way, he 
wrote th: cantata ‘*L’Empire, C'est la Paix,” after Napoleon’s 
coup d'état. After the death of his wife, in 1856, he resigned, 
and was made Inspector-General of Museums, a post created 
especially for him. Throughout his long life he was a prolific 
writer in nearly all departments of literature, producing poetry, 
dramas, romances, philosophical, historical and humorous books, 
and critical works—the latter invariably of remarkable merit, He 
was for many years editor-in-chief of ZL’ Artiste, and for some 
tims editor and proprietor of La Presse. Among the best-known 
of his works are ‘*‘ Le Voyage 4 ma Fenétre,” ‘* Mile. de La Val- 
lire et Mme. de Montespan,”’ ‘* Les Parisiennes,” ‘‘ Les Dianes 
et les Vénus,” ** Les Douze Nouvelles,’’ ‘* Les Sentiers Perdus,” 
“* La Poésie dans les Bois,” ‘* La Symphonie de Vingt Ans,” ‘* Le 
Roi Voltaire,” ‘‘J. J. Rousseau et Mme. de Warens,” ‘' Notre 
Dame de Thermidor,” ‘‘Les Comédiennes de Moliére,” ‘* Les 
Confessions,” and ‘* Le Quarante-ét-Uniéme Fauteuil,” in which 
‘he dealt with the great men who ought to have been, but never 
were, members of the Academy. 





Charles Carleton Coffin 


CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, who died suddenly at Brook- 
line on March 2, was born at Boscowen, N. H., 26 July 1823, 
and began to write for the press in 1845. He wasconnected with 
several Boston papers, and in 1861 was sent tothe front as the 
correspondent of the Boston Journal’. He was present at nearly 
all the great battles of the War, and at its close made a tour of 
the world for the same paper. In 1884 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and in 1890 tothe Senate, The list of 
his books is a long one, and most of them were written for chil- 
dren: —‘* The Great Commercial Prize,” ‘‘ My Days and Nights 
on the Battle-field,” ‘‘ Winning His Way,” ‘* Following the Flag,” 
‘Four Years of Fighting,” ‘* Our New Way Round the World,” 
“The Seat of Empire,” ‘*The Great Boston Fire,” ‘*Caléb 
Crinkle,” ‘‘ The Boys of '76,” ‘‘ The History of Boscowen and 
Webster,” ‘‘ The Story of Liberty in All Ages and Countries,” 
**Old Times in the Colonies,” ‘‘ Life of Garfield,”’ ** Building the 
Nation,” +‘ The Drum-beat of the Nation,” ‘* Marching to Vic- 
tory,” ‘*Redeeming the Republic,” ‘‘ Freedom Triumphant,” 
** Abraham Lincoln,” ‘* Dan of Millbrook” and** Daughters of the 

* Revolution and their Times.” Messrs. Harper & Bros. published 
most of his books, and Messrs. Estes & Lauriat a smaller number, 





The Drama 
Eleonora Duse in ** Magda” 

IN ALMOST all the attributes which constitute true artistic value, 
the Magda of Eleonora Duse, which was witnessed by a most 
enthusiastic audience at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday 
evening, is superior to that of Sarah Bernhardt The French 
actress startled and amazed her audience by sudden and violent 
contrasts, by superb poses and paroxy sms of, explosive wrath, but 
failed to establish an illusion, or to excite sympathy. — Her whole 

. Performance was more in the nature of an exhibition—and a won- 
derful one it was in many respects—than of an impersonation. 
Duse, on the other hand, furnishes, as she does almost invariably, 
@ study from actual life, a genuine woman, passionate, wilful, 
imperious, restless and sometimes reckless, but thoroughly affec- 
tionate and sincere, setting too high a°value, perhaps, upon the 

- privileges of liberty, but honest and consistent im her love of 

and in her detestation of tyranny and hypocrisy, A more 

vivid, lifelike and convincing bit of portraiture has rarely, if ever, 
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been seen upon the stage. In. suggesting the social standing of 
the returned prodigal, Mme. Duse takes a middle course between 

the frank Bohemianism of Bernhardt and the loftier, aristocratic 
air adopted by Modjeska. It'is interesting to note how she 

emphasizes the theatrical nature of Magda’s past life, by just those 

little gerations of pose and gesture common to nearly all 
stage performers, but from which she herself, in ordinary condi- 

tions, is almost ideally free. These. manifestations of self- 
consciousness are confined to the second act, and vanish when the 
inner self of the woman is brought to the surface by the influence 

of powerful emotion. ‘To enumerate the chief features of this 
remarkable impersonation, which as a characterization is quite 
distinct from all those that have preceded it, would be to describe 

it in detail. 

A very prominent trait init, however, was the beautifully simple 
and tender affection lavished upon the younger sister Marie, an 
affection which was manifested without the least suggestion of 
mere sentimentality, or gush. Toward her father, in the earlier 
scenes, her manner was reverential, but with a touch of restraint, 
as if her sense of independence apprehended some attack from 
his infolerance. In her lighter moods, as in the encounters 
with her old foe Franziska and the fashionable visitors, her pow- 
ers of comedy came into delightful play. But it isin the deeper 
emotional passages, of course, that she wins her great triumphs. 
They begin with the, to her, unexpected arrival of her old lover 
Keller, whom she receives first in a sort of horrified stupor, as if 
paralyzed by the resurrection of this ghost of a hateful past, and 
then, as her faculties reassert themselves, with frigid contempt, 
followed by a volley of sarcastic raillery, delivered with withering 
emphasis, The outburst of passion at his meanness, which first 
excites the suspicions of her father as to the relations existing be- 
tween them, is a fine exhibition of concentrated scorn and anger, 
but is as nothing to the storm of passionate fury and contempt’ 
with which she drives him from her presence after his proposal of 
marriage at the cost of the sacrifice of her child. At this point 
she easily reached and maintained herself at a height of emotion 
which can only be described as tragic, and she wrought the effect 
without exposing herself, even for an instant, ta the charge of ex- 
aggeration or rant. Equally fine and true was the cry of anguish 
which broke from her lips when she realized the death of her 
father, and the eloquent action whith which she sank upon her 
knees as the curtain fell. The enthusiasm of the audience, which 
had increased steadily during the performance, then found vent in 
such an outbreak of applause and cheers as is seldom heard in a 
theatre. 








The Fine: Arts 
Paintings of the Glasgow School 


THE EXHIBITION; at Klackner’s Gallery, closed on Wednesday 
last, of pictures by a score of painters ‘of what is known as the 
Glasgow School, attracted a good share of attention, but hardly 
more than it deserved. It is easy to distinguish some, at least, 
of the influences that have moulded these young Scotch painters, 
The decorative art of Japan; the realistic painting of Courbet, the 
color-poems of Monticelli, were all reflected in these pastels, 
water-colors and oil-paintings, which together numbered little 
more than a hundred. But there was also a common sentiment, 
a ‘‘new note,” which justifies to some extent the praises bestowed 
upon the school by enthusiastic writers in English and German 
periodicals. A feeling for color, tone and balance of composition, 
and clever but amateurish technique, are general; and the aim of 
all seems to be to express ideas, rather than to represent facts. 
They keep, however, much closer to nature than the French sym- 
bolists. 

The most striking work in the exhibition was by an Australian 
painter, who has studied in Edinburgh and made his home in 
Glasgow. Mr. Harnel, like Monticelli, arranges mase¢es of color 
as he might a bouquet of flowers, with just such indications of 
form as may give a hint of a subject. His ‘‘ May Day” is a sort 
of vision of children romping among shrubs and flowers, and has 
much of the movement and abandon of the scene that it repre- 
sents, but is much more successiul as an arrangement in red, 
pink, yellow and green. A number of Japanese scenes by the 
same artist are likewise very fine in color, but almost as incom- 
prehensible as some latter-day Japanese printsin drawing. Much 
more delicate and more carefully studied works were the half- 
dozen oil-paintings by Mr. David Gould, who, nevertheless, has 
also his personal value as a colorist: “Mr. J, Whitelaw'Hamilton’s 
landscapes, especially his “* Seottish Fishing Haven” and" Cliffs 
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Berwickshire,” are full of quiet sunlight; and the landscapes 
Macaulay Stevenson were remarkable for breadth of hand- 
quality of tone, There were,.also, several very clever 
in pastels by Mr. James Guthrie, some delightful flower 

by Millie Dow, and imaginative landscapes in water-colors 
E. A. Walton. On the whole, the exhibition, which was un- 
the management of Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, was a very enjoy- 
able and interesting one. It has certainly produced a desire to 
see more of the work of these talented artists. 


HE 
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The Hunt Memorial 
THE SUGGESTION made by the Municipal Art Society of New 
York, that a suitable monument to the memory of the late Rich- 
ard M. Hunt be erected in this city, hastaken definite form, Mr, 
Hunt was the first President of the Society, and held that post 
until his death, since when it has been kept vacant as a token of 
respect. The Hunt Memorial Committee nominated by the 
Society consisted of Messrs. Charles T. Barney, Perry Belmont, 
Edward H. Kendall, George W. Maynard, Herbert Adams, 
William A. Coffin and E. Hamilton Bell. The other artistic 
societies codperating, and their committees, were as follows: 
Architectural League— George B. Post, W. R. Ware, E. H. 
Kendall. 
Institute of American Architects, New York Chapter—E. H. 
Kendall, H. J. Hardenbergh and W. A. Boring. 
National Sculptors’ Society—Thomas Hastings, Charles C. 
Haight and Daniel C. French. 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects—Walter Cook, Thomas 
Hastings and H. C. Anthony. 
Century Association—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Eastman Johnson 
and Stanford White. 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art—W. R. Ware, 
Samuel P. Avery and J. Q. A. Ward. 
National Academy of Design—Will H. Low, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray and C. Y. Turner. 
ety of American Artists—Augustus St. Gaudens, John La 
Farge and H. Bolton Jones. 
American Water Color Society—J. A. Fraser, J. Symington 
and F. K. M. Rehn. 
The joint Committee, of which Mr. Post was Chairman and 
Mr, Bell was Secretary, has adopted the foilowing resolution :— 
** Resolved, that the energies of the Committee be directed to 
@ monumental seat, possibly with a fountain or drinking-font, 
adorned with a sculptured memorial of Mr. Hunt, against the 
park wallin Fifth Avenue, and, if possible, recessed in it. If 
this memorial were erected in the axis of one of the streets lead- 
ing to the Museum, such as, for instance, Eighty-first Street or 
Eighty-third Street—the new entrance will be at Eighty-second 
Street—it would be in sufficient proximity to the Museum to sat- 
isfy the sense of appropriatehess, and it would be sufficiently 
to satisfy all desires. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that this site, which isin the jurisdiction of the Park Board, 
would be perfectly satisfactory tothat Board. The cost might be 
anywhere from $10,000 to $25,000, a sum we may well hope to 


The execution of the plan as adopted has been Intrusted to the 
Executive Committee of the Municipal Art Society, which is to 
act -: a ig am of the Hunt Memorial Committee. 

Spot d is near the projected grand facade of the 
Metropolitan Museum, which was planned by Mr. Hunt. Its 
pat ate are will therefore be seen at once, Equally obvious is 

propriety of honoring Mr. Hunt's memory ia the way proposed. 


Art Notes 
THE semi-annual meeting of the New York State Art Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at the Teachers’ College on Feb. 28 29. 
Among the prices paid at the sale of the Schaus collection, 
last week, were the following: a landscape by Rousseau, $9300; 
** Edge of the Woods,” by the same painter, $25,200; a sunset 
ed Diaz de la Pefia, $18.900; a landseape by Corot, $8000; ‘‘ Le 
wetour 4 la Ferme,” by Troyon, $24,500; ** Cattle in Pasture,” 
the same painter, $10,000; ‘‘Coucher du Soleil,” by Dau- 
. $10,150; and Rembrandt's ‘' Portrait of an Admiral,” 

The thirty-one paintings brought $185. 325. 
-—~Among the four artists decorated by the French Government 
year was Mr, William H. Howe, the American cattle painter, 

who was made an Officier d’Académie. 

*‘mAcovexhibition illustrative of ‘* A Century of Artistic Lithog- 
faphy " was opened at the Grolier Club on March s. 
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Educational Notes 


ProF, WILLIAM. KUNRAD ROENTGEN, the discoverer of the 
X rays, was born in 1845, and graduated from Ziirich in 1869, 
In 1870 he was made assistant to Prof. Kundt at the University 
of Wiirzburg, and in 1888 a professor. Several names have been 
suggested for the pictures obtained by his process. The word 
** photograph,” as the 7rébune observes, is not available, asa 
photograph is made by light, and the X rays, being invisib'e, are 
not light. ‘*Cathodograph,”’ too, is not desirable, as the cathode 
rays are only indirectly concerned in the production of the picture. 
Of the other words suggested, ‘‘ radiograph” is too comprehen- 
sive; ‘‘ skotograph,” derived from the Greek word for ** datk- 
ness,” being the.opposite of *‘ photograph,” is excellent; and so 
are *‘ shadowgraph ” and ‘‘ skiagraph,”” both meaning the same 
thing. The former word is a combination of English and Greek; 
the latter is pure Greek. Zhe Photographic Times for March 
devotes a number of illustrated pages to Prof. Roentgen’s import- 
ant discovery, Max Osterberg being the principal contributor. 
There is also a translation of the discoverer’s report. 


The Bachelor of Arts offers a prize of $125 for ‘* the best short 
story written by an undergraduate subscriber,” This competi- 
tion should produce some startling work, 


Prof. Calvin Thomas of the University of Michigan has been 
appointed Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature at 
Columbia, to succeed the late Prof. Boyesen ; and Prof. Henry W. 
Hardon has been selected to succeed Prof, Henry P. Starbuck of 
the Law School, The new curriculum has been adopted and will 
go into effect on 1 July 1897. It makes the study of Greek 
optional, and provides that the degree of Bachelor of Arts may 
be obtained by the substitution of other studies for that language, 
The curriculum is aimed generally at liberalizing and extending the 
college courses, 


Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., has received $70,000 
from Mr. D. E. Converse, after whom it is named, and $30,000 
from the citizens of Spartanburg. 

The Harvard Memorial Society’will begin its work of com- 
memorating events, places and persons connected with the Col- 
lege by placing three bronze tabiets on the front of old Massa- 
chusetts Hall, the centre one devoted to the history of the build- 
ing itself, the two others to famous men who inhabited it in their 
college days. 

The birthday of the late George William Curtis was again re- 
membered at the Staten Island Academy on Feb, 24, with the 
usual ceremonies. Mr. William Winter, President of the Board 
of Trustees, delivered a short address. 


The late Hart A. Massey of Toronto has left the following 
bequests :— Victoria College, Toronto, $200,000; Wesley College, 
Winnipeg. Man., $100,000; Wesleyan Theological College, Mon- 
treal, $50,000; American University, Washington, D. C., $50,000, 
to erect a building to represent Canadian Methodism in that Uni- 
versity; the Rev. D. L. Moody's schools, Northfield, Mass., 
$10,000; and the Methodist Deaconesses’ Home, Training-School 
and Hospital, Toronto, $100,000, 


A special meeting of the New York branch Association of the 
Smith College Alumnz will be held this afternoon in Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler will speak 
on ‘* The Education of Public Opinion.” . 

The Supreme Court has handed down its decision in the case of 
the United States vs. Jane L. Stanford, executrix of the estate of 
the late Senator Leland Stanford, in favor of the defendant. The. 
suit brought by the Government was for $15,0c0,000. Mrs, 
Stanford will now be enabled to carry out her late husband's 
plans in regard to Leland Stanford, Jr., University. The sacri- 
fices she has made for the sake of the institution since the suit was 
aay. are known to, and appreciated by, all friends of educa- 

ion. 


A series of lectures on ‘‘ Russian History and Russian Litera- 
ture ” will be delivered by Prince Serge Wolkonsky at Co'umbia 
on March 5. 12, igand 26. ateight intheevening. The Columbia 
University lectures in codperation with the Metropoluan Museum 
of Art, to be given at the Museum on the mornings of March 7, 
14. 21 and 28, will be on ** The Italian Painting of the Renais- 
sance,’’ by Prof. John C. van Dyke; the lectures in codperation 
with the Cooper Union, on ‘*Shakespeare,” by Prof. H. B. 
Sprague, on March 3. 10, 17, 24 and 31; and the lectures in 
codperation with the Museum of Natural History, on ‘* The Flora 
of New vor its Vicinity,” by Cornelius van Brunt, on March 
7, 14, 20 . 
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The appointment of President Gilman of Johns Hopkins as a 
member of the Venezuelan Commission has served as a reminder 
ofthe prominent part he has taken in educational affairs besides 

ning and directing the institution of which he has been the head 
since its foundation. While Librarian and Professor at Yale, he 
was active in the organization of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
the School of Fine Arts and Winchester Observatory; he exerted 
. @ wide influence upon popular education while Superintendent of 
the schools of New Haven and Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education, and later as President of the University of 
California; and his work as President of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association and Vice-President of the American Oriental 
Society, and as a promoter of civil-service reform, charity orgeni- 
zation and training in handicrafts, has also been importent. The 
fact that President Gilman's early specialization was in geographi- 
cal investigation more especially fits him for the duties of the 
Commission. His selection as Commissioner of Awards at the 
Atlanta Exposition gave unqualified satisfaction, especially so far 
as the selection of the juries of awards was concerned, 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will add to their German texts 
Heyse’s *‘ L’Arrabiata,” with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Miss Mary A. Frost of Smith College, and views of Sorrento 
and Capri, reproduced from photographs. 

Dr. Mark Wenley, M. A., D. Sc., Ph. D., who has received 
the unsolicited appointment of Senior Professor of Philosc ply in 
the University of Michigan, was until recently Examiner in 1] bi- 
losophy to the University of Glasgow, and Lecturer in the same 
subject at the Queen Margaret College of that city. He has 
written much on philoscphy, and published works on ‘* Socrates 
and Christ " and ‘‘ Aspects of Pessimism,” and an edition of Prof, 
Veitch’s ** Essays.” 

‘Dr. Lyman Abbott will deliver the following lectures at Haver- 
ford College, Penna. :—‘‘Christ and Socialism,” March 5; 
“Christ's Method of Settling Controversy,’’ March 12; ** Christ 
onthe Tzeatment of Criminals,’ March 19. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Trade of Hartford, 
to consider the project of adding a technical school to the city’s 
educational institutions, has made its report, which has been ac- 
cepted. It proposes the extension of the scientific. department 
of Trinity College into a practical training-school, The endow- 
ment of the school will be $300,000, to be contributed by citi- 
zens of Hartford. 

“The Congregation of Oxford University has rejected by a vote 
of 215 to 140 a resolution to allow“women to take the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. This exhibition of conservatism is almost in- 
conceivable from the American point of view. We doubt whether 
it- will do more than delay for a little while an unavoidable act of 
justice, It may, however, affect the vote at Cambridge, where 
@-petition to the same effect has been handed up by the students 
of Girton and Newnham Colleges. 





Notes 


Mr. T. A. JANVIER, in his introduction to M. Félix Gras’s 
romance, ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi,” says:—‘* In all French history 
there is no more inspiring episode than that with which M. Gras 
deals in. this story: the march to Parisand the doings in Paris of 
that Marseilles Battalion made up of men who were sworn to cast 
down ‘the tyrant,’ and who ‘ knew how to die.” His epitome of 
the motive power of the Revolution in the feelings of one of its 
individual pleasant parts, is the very essence of simplicity and 
directness." M. Gras is the official head of the Félibrige. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner were the guests of the 
Women’s University Club at its monthly afternoon tea on Feb- 
Tuary 29. 

—The Boston Journal recently printed the views of Dr, Butler, 

ent of Colby University, on literature. He condemned 

* Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘She” and-other novels, saying they 
belonged to the ‘‘ Duchess” class. They were but the chaff. he 
said. A few days later the same paper printed statements from 
President Eliot of Harvard, Mrs. Matgaret Deland, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stua t Phelps Ward. Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole and others. 
President Eliot said the definition was too severe. Mrs. Deland 
said the criticism’ was a flippant generalization. The others, 
exception, caviled at Dr. Butler's generalization, Prof. 

Marsh of Harvard holding that his method of exclusion was a 
sone tofollow. ‘As I study the history ofliterature,” 
hé said, *‘the impression that those literary works are most suc- 
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cessful which seem most completely to fulfill their functions at 
the moment they are produced, becomes deeper, That is the 
feasible criterion to apply to literature.” 

—Mme, Arséne Darmesteter is pushing to completion the edi- 
tion of her late husband's works, the last of which was an essay 
towards the reconstruction of the Champenoise dialect of the 
eleventh century. For this purpose he had gathered nearly 
4000 fiches, most of which will be published. Mme. Darmestetert 
has just finished a portrait of her husband, which she will pre- 
sent to the Sorbonne as a memorial of one of its most esteemed 
professors, 

—The Goethe Gesellschaft of Weimar celebrates the first dec- 
ade of its history by issuing to its members a portfolio of 
sketches and portraits, etc., Bord the treasures of the Goethe 
National Museum. Of the twenty-four sheets, nine are 
Goethe’s ownhand. A similar portfolio was published in 1888, 
consisting of 4n album of drawings, selected by himself, to exhibit, 
as he said, ‘‘my competence and my incompetence.” Goethe's 
drawings possess little artistic value, but serve as marginal notes 
to the fascinating story of his many-sided life. Up to the time of 
his return from Italy, he believed that painting was his true voca- 
tion, Besides two little known portraits of Goethe, the portfolio 
contains several sheets from the Schmeller Album, a collection of 
one hundred and fifty crayon portraits which Goethe brought to- 
gether by requiring his friends and eminent visitorsto sit to his 
Weimar protégé, Joseph Schmeller. It includes portraits of von 
Knebel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Bettina von Arnim and the Polish 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz, Thereisalsoa reproduction, from a pre- 
liminary sketch, of the Arcadian picture of the Goethe family, 
painted by Seekatz in 1762, now in the possession of Herman 
Grimm. Other portfolios are promised, like the present one, 
under the editorial care of Dr, Carl Ruland, which will event- 
ually give a comprehensive idea of the rich collection of engrav- 
ings and other artistic memorabilia around which the guests 
used to gather in the Juno room of the Goethe house three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, 


—The family of the late Rev. Dr. S, F. Smith, author of **Amer- 
ica,” while not objecting to the placing of a bustof Dr. Smith in 
the Boston Public Library, oppose the suggestion of a national 
monument. They believe that his ‘* America” and ‘' Poems of 
Home and Country” should be his best memorial, and declare that 
they are ‘‘ abundantly: able to erect a suitable monument without 
popular subscription, and are satisfied that an appeal'to the public 
would not have been in harmony with his wishes, had he lived, 
and is not desired by them since his decease,” 


—Ruskin’s seventy-seventh birthday was quietly celebrated 
on Feb, 8, in his Lake Country home. I, N. F. cables to the 
Tribune that his he «lth is reported fairly good for so advanced an 
age. He takes long walks, plays chess, and reads novels, Mr, 
Crockett’s stories béing especially enjoyed. 


—Concerning the.grave of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist, Mr, 
Herbert E. Clarke writes to 7he Atheneum ;:—''| am glad to be 
able to state that the appeals made have not been in vain. Miss 
Morgan of Brecon and the Rector of Llansantffraid have taken 
the matter in hand; the tombstone is to be repaired, and the grave 
cleaned, turfed, and kept. in good order hence‘orth. At the re- 
quest of Miss Guiney, and with the consent of Dr. Grosart, lam 
about to send to Miss Morgan the subscriptions I have received, 
and it only remains to thank cordially all those friends who have. 
contributed to the fund.” 


—-In the collection of his letters just published, Matthew Arnold 
speaks of ‘‘ rather a good sonnet” sent him while in Chicago by 
an ‘*employee ”’ of a firm of booksellers, It may be interesting to 
note that the senna py qpenion was written by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne, the editar of 7he Dial. It is includedin ‘* Volunteer 
Grain,” the collection of Mr. Browne's poems recently published 
by Messrs. Way & Williams, 

—Col. T. W. Higginson has presented to the Boston Public 
Library his unique collection of books relating to. the history of 
women,. comprising about 1000 volumes. The books arein a 
variety of languages, 

—Canon Ainger has. undertaken to prepare an annotated 
edition of Hood's poems, on the same lines as his selections from 
Lamb. The work will form two volumes of the Eversiey 
S:ries, the first containing all the serious, and the second a ‘se 
lection from the humorous poems, The poems will be prefaced. 
by a biographical and critical introdyction, and the serious poems 
will, for the first time, be arranged in chronological order, 
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—Mr. Hope has recently written to 7he Bookman that an 
Atherican firm has published ‘*a new volume of stories, by An- 
thony Hope, entitled ‘ Frivolous Cupid.””" Mr. Hope says:—"' I 
have never written any story or any volume of stories under the 
title of ‘ Frivolous Cupid,’ and I am in no way responsible for this 

blication. The stories are very probably written by me. I 

we not seen the volume. But since I myself exercise a strict 
censorship with regard to the republication of my earlier essays, I 
do not desire that in America, where I have received such kind 
and generous encouragement, I should be held responsible for 
what may be, in my own judgment, entirely unworthy of republi- 
cation.” 

—Charles Keating Tuckerman, who died on Feb. 26, in 
Florence, was born in Boston, 11 March 1821. He was appointed 
Minister to Greece in 1868, by President Andrew Johnson, and 
held the post through Grant’s administration. Among his works 
are ‘‘The Greeks of To-day " and ‘' Personal Recollections of 
Notable People.” : 


—Max Nordau considers Mr. Alfred Austin, the new Poet 
Laureate, the most perfect embodiment of Anglo-Saxonism in the 
literature of our time. 


—‘* William Morris has already disclaimed all knowledge of 
Austin’s works,” writes W. R. from Allegheny, Penn., ‘* and 
readers of Browning may learn Azs opinion of Tennyson's official 
successor in ‘ Pacchiorotto,’—written in 1876,—where, in a hu- 
morous retort on his critics, treating them as so many May-day 
masquerading chimney-sweeps, ‘treading down rose and ranun- 
culus, while yon Tommy-make-room-for-your-Uncle-us’ threatens 
them with his housemaid’s vengeance :— 


‘Troop, all of you—man or homunculus, 
Quick march! for Xanthippe, my housemaid, 
If once on your pates she a souse made 
With what, pan or pot, bowl or skoramis, 
First comes to her hand—things were more amiss! 
I would not for worlds be your place in— 
Recipient of slops from the basin! 
You, Jack-in-the-Greens, leaf and twiggishness 
Won't save a dry thread on your priggishness! 
While as for Quick-Hop-o’-my-thumb there, 
Banjo-Byron that twangs the strum-strum there— 
He'll think as the pickle he curses, 
I’ve discharged on his pate his own verses! 
** Dwarfs are saucy,” says Dickens: so, sauced in 
Your own sauce,'’...’ 


1 No, please! For 
** Who would be satirical 
On a thing so very small?” 
Printer’s Devil. 
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—Prof. Herman Grimm of Berlin has recently received from 
the Emperor the order ‘* Pour le Mérite,””. It was conferred upon 
him at the same time as upon Bismarck, and is a deserved recog- 
nition of his lifelong’ devotion to the highest ideals of arts and 
letters. 

—Gen. Douglas Frazar, the soldier, traveler, lecturer and 
writer, died in Sommerville, Mass., on Feb. 20. He was born 
in Duxbury in 1836. He was a constant contributor to Harper's 
Magazine and The Youth's Companion, and was the author of 
three books, ‘*‘ The Log of the Maryland,” ‘* Perseverance Island” 
and ‘* Practical Boat Sailing.”’ 


—The first annual meeting of the Booksellers’ League was held 
at Hardman Hall on March 6. Mr. Charles Welch talked on 
‘* Publishers’ Puffs of the Eighteenth Century.” 


—The townsfolk of Ledbury, Herefordshire, near which Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning lived from her childhood till she was 
twenty, are endeavoring to pay off by public subscription a debt 
of 750/., incurred in the erection of the Barrett Browning Memorial 
and Clock Tower in their town. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. C. W. Stephens, Hon, Sec., The Cross, Ledbury ; The 
Capital and Counties Bank Limited; or The National Provincial 
Bank Limited, Ledbury. 


—Messrs. Lea Bros. & Co., of Philadelphia, have recently 
published the first volume of ‘‘ A History of Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences in the Latin Church,” by Henry Charles Lea, to 
be completed in three volumes. 


—‘‘From Fag to Monitor,” a new story for boys by Andrew 
Home, deals with public school life in England. 


—The second book to be published by Messrs.. Lemperly, 
Hilliard & Hopkins of Cleveland and New York, is a volume of 
poems by Mary Wright Plummer, printed by De Vinne on 
American hand. mad: paper, and limited to 300 copies. 


—Mr. Bernard C. Steiner, Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore, writes to us :—‘‘ So much has been said of late 
concerning book-worms, that it may be of interest for you to know 
that about two years ago we discovered one in one of our books, 
We kept the worm for several weeks, in hopes that it might turn 
into a chrysalis, but, in spite of feeding with bits of paper, the 
worm died.” 

— The New Cycle has changed its name to The Lotus. 


—The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of he American 
Revolution will hold a loan exhibition of Colonial, Revolutionary 
and historical relics this month. The money realized will be given 
to the fund for the erection of a monument over the grave of 
Francis Scott Key, the author of ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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—Mume. Stepniak has written to 7he Atheneum that she in- 
tends to prepare at _of the life and work of her husband, 
Prince Kropotkin willedit-and arrange the Russian section of the 
memoir; and (Prof. Yotk Powell, Mr. Edward Garnett, and Mal- 
atesta, the Italian Anarchist, will Contribute chapters on Stepniak 
as critic and: political writer, and on Stepniak in Italy. Mme. 
Stepniak requests those possessing letters or data of interest to 
communicate with her at No. 22 Ormiston Road, Uxbridge 
Road, London. 

—Baron Tauchnitz;son of the recently deceased head of the 
Leipzig publishing-house, and himself the present head, is laid up 
with a broken leg. 

—*‘‘ Viscount Midleton, the new Lord-Lieutenant for Surrey,” 
says The Westminster Budget, ‘‘spends a considerable portion 
of his time at Peper Harow Park, Godalmiig. The story is told 
that on one occasion the late Poet Laureate was attending a 

arden-party there, and with characteristic frankness expressed 

is views on sandwiches. ‘Don’t like those dry things,’ said 
Lord Tennyson to the footman as he held the dish. ‘You need 
not be so rude,’ replied a lady sitting beside him. ‘This is the 
first time I kfew it was rude to speak your own mind,’ was his 
blunt rejoinder.” 

—J. K. C. writes to us from Syracuse, N. Y. :—‘‘ This winter 
I have selected nearly 200 books for Shakespeare Clubs in this 
city. Ihave found 7he Critic right, whether blaming or praising. 
* Shakespeariana ’ always interests us.” 

—This month's Review of Reviews contains, besides its usual 
departments, a leader on ‘‘ Roentgen’s X Rays” and a sketch of 

‘*Cecil Rhodes, of Africa,” by Mr. Stead. The frontispiece of 
the number is a map of South Africa before and after Cecil 
Rhodes, showing the immense growth of English possessions in 
that region since 1884. A number of caricatures on Jameson’s 
raid, from various papers, are also printed in this number. 
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Communications must be accompanied by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 
QUESTIONS i 
1802.—What is the proper pronunciation of ‘‘ Vailima”? I 


have heard it pronounced in so many different ways, that I am 
bewildered. 


New York. 
[We should say Vyleema, 


L. L. L. 
Eps, Critic. ] 
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ANSWERS 


1798.—The definition of ‘‘ macaroni” by Prof. Barrett Wendell, 
‘* A dandy in tights with very long coat tails,” brings to mind the 
Tory verses sung a century ago: — 
¥ Yontes pao came to town 
Stick ¢ teather iu thie cap 
And call him macaroni. 
Voutee Doodle came to town 


We will tar and feather him 
And so we will John Hancock.” 


May not the common picture representation of Uncle Sam 
(once Brother Jonathan), with his long legs, tight trousers and 
coat with swallow-tails of ridiculous length, have originated from 
the word ‘‘ macaroni” as then popularly understood, and applied 
in the above verses ? 


New York. B. E. B. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all ia 
loovenins strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxiwe Powper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 


THE DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & a3d St. 
DANIEL FROHMAN, Manager. 
At 8:15, Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA i= | A Great 











THE PRISONER OP ZENDA 








Bill Nye’s 


i 


Greatest Work. 
A Comic History of the United States. 


With one hundred and fifty illustrations 


by F. OPPER. 


‘*The author’s satire is keen, his humor un- 
ceasing; but he never has forgotten the require- 
ments of good taste. The book will induce 
many a smile and not a few uproarious laughs.” 





AVE YoU a ee 


H Then ask for a 





Walnut St, Prlideiph, Pa. 
at we &. JEN 
isher, 


FRENCH BOOKS “vee 


Complete Catalogue on fon iv 


A TEXT-BOOKS, Intended for use 
An Self-Study, TILE CORTINA ME: THUD, 





in 





ei IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50, 

{ we od “eS Eng, yee Op, only. Vocab Weed aoe go ote 

Dear he pe hs Pi Rh an notated 18 Ene 38 pos 

Mope ue Baral Capred rth ed Rete mad 75.cts. es 
NCORTINA LIBRARY © Send «cts, for Catalogue. 
discount to , Professors and Colleges. 

Cortina School of 45 W. gad St., N. Y. 





CHILDREN BEAT THE WORLD 
$6.00 PER DOZEN 


i 
Gallery and Offices, ying Sate od Goth , 


THE HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE CARBONIZER 
A = Invention Which tend the Domestic Disposal 
of Kitchen Garbage. Converts garbage into charcoal. 
THE CHARCOAL USED FOR FUEL. 


a sssemiceichs ay ooo Baye Arp k 


Pagh obo oes tne gene pagers, Be: 
SANITARY CONSTRUCTION, COMPANY. 
86 and 88 Pine Street, New York. se 


ep ocande PHOTOGRAPHS OF 














Phila, Evening Bulletin. 


hose who admire the funniments of Bill 
will enjoy many a hearty laugh at his quaint 
curious way of presenting historical facts.” 
—Boston Saturday Eve. Gasette, 


** One cannot forbear a smile over these truly 
comic sketches.”—Pudlie Ledger, Phila. 


I2mo. 





Cloth extra, $2.00. 


* The book is bound to be a great success, ""— 
N.Y. School Fournal, 


**The best thing Bill Nye has ever done. 
There is real worth in it."—Philadelphia To- 
Day. 


‘* Everybody with any sense of humor in their 
souls will be entertained—and instructed, too— 
by its perusal.”"—Boston Home Journal, 


‘* The greatest enjoyment will be derived from 
it."—-Chicago Fournal. 








A complete set of Harper's Monthly 
containing the story of “ Trilby,” with 
the allusions to Whistler that were cut 
out of the novel, and other suppressed 
matter. Together with a large collec- 
tion of Trilbyana suitable for extra- 
illustrating. The numbers of Harper's 
containing Mr. du Maurier’s novel are 
how out of print, and very hard to get 
at any price. The above will be sold 
for twenty dollars ($20). 

Address Brew Bort, Care of The 
Critic, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





_ bbe fhenaate bond J: B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
price. aaa 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
** Triiby”’ for Sale. The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 

Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 

than six months but not more than one 

year old, fifteen cents a co Over one year 

old, twenty-five cents. any of the earlier 

issues are out of print. indvues same price 


as single copies. 
val = beard 


Subscription price (03. a 
vs,” x Handy Binder. 


‘*Essays 
Ti berg red sor Fc gO 
+ Jraign oun dollar 7 per year extra. 








THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. ¥ 


